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What went you, Pilgrim for to sec? 
A sign, or wonder-thing, maybe? 
As clerks in Chronicles do write? 
For you have gone and come again, 
Now tell us plain? 


I saw the shy from rim to rim 
Full-filled with light up to the brim, 
As though it were a mighty cup 

To God’s lip holden up. 

I saw a river and a down, 

A harbor and a little town. 

A marshland blue with irises— 

I saw all these. 


Sooth, all of these! but?mid them all 
Did nothing wonderful befall? 

No miracle? 

Yea, but I have no word to tell 

Of the great thing that happened me— 
I saw the sea! 


Poor Pilgrim, is this all your store 

Of tales to tell? Is there no more 

Than this that any man might show? 

Yea, all is told. How should you know 
That I have looked on Beauty's face, 

And being far from men a space 

Have found at springs of Quietness 

The hands that heal, the hands that bless— 
Have known the sun and wind and trod 
The holy earth and talked with God! 


ArtHur KetcHuM, 


From The Nature Lover's Knapsack, 


Thomas Y. Crowell Com pany 
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MOSS Soil, upon which man depends for his living 
is dependent upon elements in the atmosphere 
which make it fruitful. Carefully conserved it produces 
living things upon which all life is sustained; nurtured 
and tended with care and intelligence these living things, 
be they orchid or ox, give evidence of the bounty of 
Almighty God in marvelous fertility. 
Man by his weakness and lack of appreciation of 
ature’s bounty often slights his blessings, bringing 
upon himself inevitable punishment and suffering—in 
unfruitful fields and exhausted soil. 

In human affairs like carelessness exists. Organiza- 
tions set up to do good and succeeding admirably often 
after an early impetus grow moss ridden. This human 
moss is evident in Freemasonry at time. It tends to 
choke the life from a beautifully productive field of 
human service. 

Joseph Morcombe, valued contemporary, and editor 
of The Masonic World has commented with care and 
point on a recent opinion in this column having to do 
with the charge of innocuity laid against the Craft by 
others outside it. He recognizes the sense of futility 
which a writer today faces in any attempt to lift the 
Craft out of its lethargy. He will probably admit the 
smothering growth of moss in the field of Freemasonry. 
But he likewise realizes the wealth of good soil beneath 
awaiting fertilization—of ideas and action on behalf 
of Craft principles. He is no Quixote tilting at wind- 
mills, but strives with powerful pen to stimulate the 
Craft into action in behalf of mankind. His words 
deserve careful consideration. 


In the course of his editorial remarks he sets up the 
interesting suggestion that the proper medium for 
unified action of the fraternity is the fraternal press 
and not the elected leaders. Happy indeed would we 
be to endorse this opinion—but in the light of the in- 
difference of Grand Lodge heretofore shown to this 
powerful instrumentality, extending sometimes even to 
deliberate opposition, the task seems insuperable. 

Largely because of this indifference Masonic journal- 
ism in America Janguishes and is not very in- 
spiring, yet the nucleus does exist for a translation of 
ideals into action and with a recognized set of sound 
principles to control and animate the policies and acts 
of the fraternal press so that what may be done shall 
be done in a proper and scemly manner, we can think 
of no more powerful medium to promote Masonic pro- 
gress. 

Suitable recognition given to Craft journals which 
enunciate and stimulate an authoritative Masonic 
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program of constructive usefulness would relieve the 
Craft of “innocuity” and quickly and forcefully impress 
upon people—and governments—the truth that it is a 
vital living force for righteousness and not a mausoleum 
of frustrated hopes and the perquisites and perform- 
ances of a splendid past. 

Let us remove the moss that sours Masonic soil, dig 
deep into the sound earth beneath it and stir into life 
the abundance of living things in behalf of men which 
will justify its existence. 


PEACE There is an opportunity for Freemasonry 
in this country to enlist in a crusade to bring 
sanity back into international relationships. 

It is all too true that the cumulative results of present 
apparently irreconcilable nationalisms and the stupend- 
ous growth of the destructive machinery of war is 
crippling the life of the human race, placing a burden 
upon it that is rapidly becoming insupportable. 

The lowering of living standards through diversion 
of natural wealth into unproductive war materials is 
reducing the resistance of whole nations, making them 
an easy prey to pestilence and famine. It would not 
be surprising if, for instance, out of the Sino-Japanese 
war a devastating epidemic equal to that of 1918 when 
more people died in a year than the entire losses in 
killed of all nations involved in four years’ war. That 
epidemic had its beginnings and throve on the conditions 
brought about by the war. 

It is useless to argue that we in this country need 
not be concerned with events abroad. Whether we like 
it or not, we cannot avoid becoming involved. 

There is need for a free and organized effort to com- 
bat the evils of intense nationalism, of an organization 
to uphold the ideal of non-violence and the settlement 
of questions by peaceful means in a world preparing for 
unheard of violences. 

There is something paradoxical in Freemasonry 
preaching brotherhood and yet withholding its support 
from any organized effort in that behalf. 

It is by cooperation that best results can be secured. 
What we need today in our leaders is not so much high 
aspiration or brillianey of speech as the use of common 
sense and the correct appraisement of existing condi- 
tions. 

There is no higher objective before the Craft today 
than this one of Peace and the adjudication of differ- 
ences by processes of law and logic. No effort and no 
sacrifice can be too great to accomplish the needed 
result, for our own happiness and for that of those near 
and dear to us, who, when we have passed from off the 
stage must carry on in a world which we have helped 
to make. 
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TRINITY Emanuel Swedenborg, one of Sweden’s 

greatest thinkers, declared that thought, 
will and deed form an indispensable unity and that each 
fails unless supported by the other two. 

This characterization is as true today as when first 
expressed. To think clearly, aspire nobly and to supple- 
ment the powers of thought and aspiration by the will 
to do lies within the power of every man. 

But to do so is not easy. So many abstractions 
divert intelligent and charitable effort into other chan- 
nels that the will is often warped by them and led into a 
seemingly easier goal through expediency. 

The game is worth the effort, however, for there is 
no satisfaction so complete as to be able to say at the 
end of a useful life: “TI have striven earnestly and al- 
ways for the good of my fellow men.” 

That is a goal for all true Craftsmen. 


SHADOW The lengthening shadow of taxes these 
days in this country is a matter of grave 
concern to all having a stake in its welfare. 

With so much social legislation, subsidies to farmers, 
and other special interests mounting to billions of dol- 
lars annually, legislators under the aegis of the New 
Deal vote appropriations ed lib, with an eye to their 
own place on the public payroll rather than the good 
of the community. 

It is doubtful if the average man realizes the sig- 
nificance of the huge expenditures of the New Deal. The 
fact that the solvency of this country is being placed 
in increasing jeopardy finds him callous, indifferent. 

In 1925 federal expenditures were about equal to the 
entire accountable income of two-thirds the population 
of California only, whereas in 1937 federal expenditures 
were nearly equal to the accountable income of all the 
population of thirteen western states, including Cali- 
fornia. 

Thus it will be seen that government i gradually but 
surely mortgaging the country and its future to an 
alarming degree. The debts so blithely incurred must 
be repaid. The huge sums borrowed and spent so 
prodigally are a first lien on the possessions of every 
man, woman and child in America, to be levied and col- 
lected in taxes having priority over all other obliga- 
tions. They serve as a blighting deterrent to enterprise 
everywhere. 


If it is necessary to support millions of unemployed 
and unemployables and the government supported by 
these as voters, then the present process will be a con- 
tinuing one, probably accelerative. Without more con- 
structive and intelligent direction given to the disposi- 
tion of the enormous levies upon the people’s property 
than we have witnessed lately and with the sinister 
political influence so evident continuing there is genuine 
cause for alarm. The end is obvious. 

The United States of America at the present time is 
in the throes of a revolution. Peaceful perhaps, but 
underlying it burn fierce fires which may reach the 
surface at any time. 

From that period in our history when initiative and 
enterprise, hard work and frugality were virtues men 
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improved opportunity to a point where it was possible 
to acquire a decent competency and live in contentment 
in the twilight of life, up to the present when the same 
qualities are penalized and success rendered abortive 
because of the heavy band of the taxgatherer we have 
come a long way. Freemasons have always been a con- 
servative and constructive element in the community and 
have played an important part in the country’s growth 
and prosperity. To it and to all men present days are 
full of omen. 


HOMILETICS People dislike to be preached at— 

and yet the greatest revivals and 
stimuli to action have been a direct result of it from 
the days of the apostles down. 

More wisdom is expressed in the Sermon on the 
Mount than any similar number of words ever spoken. 
It would be well for people generally to read and care- 
fully study that document. 

Too often opinion is based on specious argument. 
Expressed with force and vigor, the words of the pro- 
fessional spellbinder mislead. Mental laziness is a 
common fault. The average individual prefers to have 
his opinions made for him rather than to think things 
out for himself. 

Thus the daily papers with screaming headlines fre- 
quently create wrong impre: These headlines are 
often based on the necessity of getting just so many, or 
few, words into a fixed space. 

Ratiocination, the process of exact thinking, or 
reasoning, is warped by torrents of words from men 
whose profession is words, and little else. The voter 
is shouted at by oratory from all sides, by air and 
through the press, until he is confused to a point where 
he cannot form an intelligent independent opinion 
easily. Prejudice intrudes where logic should govern. 

It is possible, however, to get hold of a few facts and 
reason from them. Hyperbole, however gilded, does not 
improve the makeup of a man nor make him a better 
candidate for office. 

The deplorably poor average of the people's repre- 
sentatives in public office is a reflection of this mental 
laziness of voters. When and if people become con- 
scious of their own power and express it intelligently 
through the medium of the ballot we shall see a better 
type of representative or public servant and the whole 
status of government will be lifted up. Otherwise we 
shall deserve largely what we get. 


Asked “Did you ever hear Coleridge preach?” Lamb 
replied “I never heard him do anything else.” If we 
seem to preach too much in this column it is only that 
we may stir the giant sloth represented by the fraternity 
of which we are a part—to a realization of its power 
and potentialities for good throughout the world. 

Things may be said about us that are cruel, and 
hurt us. But by being ever optimistic and never despair 
ing, with a firm belief in the brotherhood of man, we 
may yet be confident that everything will come out for 
the good of all in the end. 
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STATUS QUO 
By Aurrep H. Moornouse 
Editor Masonic Craftsman, Boston 
HE question “What Should be the Attitude of 
Freemasonry to the Roman Church?” is one which 
can safely be left to the common sense of the Craft 
generaily. 

There is no real controversy between the Church and 
the Craft which cannot be recon- 
ciled with good will and by the rule 
of Reason. In the past, it is true, 
edicts have been issued against 
Freemasonry in the form of Papal 
Bulls and other pronunciamentos 
which have misled faithful but ig- 
norant Catholie men and women 
into a wrong conception of the 
structure and purpose of Free- 
masonry, and today there is a feel- 
ing among a comparative few 
churchmen that the fraternity is its enemy. But en- 
lightened Catholics no longer follow blindiy the asserva- 
tions of bigoted men who, with better zeal than logic 
set up bogies to be knocked down by the faithful for 
the benefit of their immortal souls. 

Truth is the Roman Catho-ie Church tod 
more and impor 


y has many 
ant things to be concerned about 
than the attitude of Freemasonry toward it; and vice 
versa. . 

The breakdown of Catholicism in Spain, in Italy, 
Germany and elsewhere, is part of a general protest 
in part of intellectualism and a great increase of nation- 
alistic ideologism, whieh temporarily obscures — the 
truth: that a Divine Creator controls every human 
destiny. 


The assumption of the Roman Chureh of its own in- 
fallibility naturally runs counter to the two aforemen- 
tioned phases of the present day and only a bigot will 
insist that there can be put one means of access to 
spiritual immortality and that medium the Roman 
Catholic Church, Were it otherwise what of the mil- 
lions of other htman souls who have never even heard 
of the Church and its doctrines and yet in whose lives 
may be discovered some of the most beautifully inspiring 


examples of Christian (sie) living -under a different 
name, 

The Catholie Church has no monopoly of religion. 
Her caveat is no longer evident except as a form of 
Chauvinistic sentiment. She no longer wields the tem- 
poral or spiritual power of former days. Abuses made 
plain throughout her long and in many respects almost 
miraculous history have been foo many and too cruel, 


through intolerance, to do other than weaken the 
fabric and start a slow process of dissolution, 
Freemasonry has never sought to make an enemy of 
the Church. It has been the other way around !—which 
is perhaps natural when it is remembered that she has 
arrogated to herself sole power over souls to the ex- 
clusion of all other agencies 


No man with knowledge can quarrel with the broad 
principles of Freemasonry. Its portals are wide open 
to all who put their trust in God—of whatever creed 
or color. Freemasonry has no narrow dogma for its 
boundary. “ls wide as from pole to pole, as high as 
from earth to Heaven.” F 

Problems have a habit of working themselves out 
naturally: Do good! Live and let live are fair tenets ; 
in Church or Craft there is ample opportunity for their 
exercise. At the present moment, with the world in 
mental turmoil, with no active source of irritation in 
sight other than outworn shibboleths, there is reason to 
hope that Truth will bear away the victory and the 
time is not opportune, nor desirable, for any change 
from the status quo between the Roman Catholic 
Church and Freemasonry. 

INDIFFERENCE 

By Wm. C. Rapp 

Editor Masonic Chronicler 

NDIFFERENCE, to epitomize it in a single word, 
no doubt most aptly describes the attitude which 
Freemasonry should maintain in relation to the 
Roman church. It is a fundamental principle of the 
Masonic institution that it makes 
no distinction between sects, creeds 
or religious denominations, there- 
for ther sion for assum- 
ing a different attitude toward the 
Roman church tian that which it 
displays toward other retigions. 


sno oce 


Freemasonry not being in’ any 
sense a religion, although essen- 
tially moral and religious in’ its 
nature, it does not concern itself 


with particular forms of worship, 
confining itself to the requirement that its members 
profess a sincere conviction in the existence of God, 
The Roman Catholic church forbids its followers to 
become members of the Masonic fraternity, which it 
has a perfect right to do, but Freemasonry places no 
ban on those of the Roman faith, and they are cligible 
to Masonic membership, provided of course that the 
individual is found acceptable. However, no man can 
with sincerity pledge allegiance to both the Roman 
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church and to Freemasonry, for in their philosophy of 
religion they have little in common beyond the funda- 
mental belief in the existence of God. The Roman 
church accuses Freemasonry of being a natural religion, 
as distinguished from a supernatural religion, stead- 
fastly refusing to admit that Freemasonry is not a 
religion. 

Freemasonry teaches its adherents that the individu- 
al has a right to worship God according to the dictates 
of his conscience, in whatever form he may sce fit. The 
Roman church denies the right of liberty of conscience, 
not only to its own adherents, but to all human cre- 
atures, and asserts that only through its dogma and 
ereed can salvation be found. 

If any particular attitude toward the Roman church 
on the part of Freemasonry is needed, it is that a devout 
Roman Catholic has no place in the institution of Free- 
masonry, but belongs in the bosom of his church—there 
let him remain in peace. 

Freemasonry is tolerant toward all other institutions, 
but does not surrender its right to defend itself against 
untruthful accusations, such as the Roman church has 
made against it on innumerable occasions. It exerts 
itself in behalf of good citizenship, and in conformity 
with this insists on the absolute separation of church 
and state. It is keenly interested in the education of 
youth, and believes the public school system is the best 
means to accomplish this object. It believes that every 
man has an inherent right to worship his Creator ac- 
cording to the dictates of his conscience. Freemasonry 
has no quarrel with men or institutions who hold oppos- 
ing views on these and other subjects, except as they 
seek to compel men to conform to their viewpoints. The 
attitude of Freemasonry toward the Roman church 
should be one of calm indifference, 


DIGNIFIED DISREGARD 
By J. A. Perren.y 
Editor, Masonic Tidings, Milwaukee 
HE Roman Catholic church is one of the oldest 
and one of the most influential in the Christian 
vorld. Its adherents are numbered in the millions. 
Its record of exploration and settlement is one of which 
its votaries may well be proud. 
As a force for good in the modern 
world it is unchallenged and gen- 
erally recognized. Tt demands 
our admiration and respect. 
Freemasonry, too, has a long 
and creditable record and its un- 
derlying principles are even older 
than is Catholicism, extending 
back far beyond the dawn of 
Christianity. While its 21 mil- 
lion members are not comparable 
to the many millions who pay tribute to the Pope, it is 
still no inconsiderabie number. Its record as a stabiliz- 
ing and moral force is one of which it is justly 
proud while the intellectual character and general high 
standing of its membership throughout the past two 
centuries is a matter for just pride. 
We know there are many things—chiefly its secrecy 
and non-sectarian standard—which is disliked by the 
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Roman hierarchy as is its love for freedom and its 
stiff-necked refusal to bow the knee to any churchly or 
credal authority. 

With still greater assurance we know of many things 
about the Roman church that are intensely disliked by 
Freemasons. We deplore much of its past history with 
its story of bigotry, hatred and intolerance; we dislike 
its century-old interference in governmental affairs-- 
its policy that the church IS the state. We are repug- 
nant to many of its claims. But above all, we detest 
its hierarchy as being diametrically opposed to our 
modern understanding of freedom; it is an outworr 
theory of internal government that makes for intoler- 
ance, injustice and autocracy. 

From all this it can be easily seen that any co-opera- 

tion or working agreement between the two bodies is 
out of the question and that conclusion brings us back 
to a consideration of our subject for the month. 
As Freemasonry in early days had not only the 
tolerant co-operation of the Roman church but the 
active support as well and as that body saw fit—- 
through the action of Pope Clement XII in issuin 
his Bull or edict against the Craft in 1738—to forefully 
withdraw its official approbation of the then newly 
organized body, but one self-respecting course can be 
taken—that of dignified disregard. Any course of 
activity—pro or con—would be inconsistent with our 
claims of tolerance, would be undignified and would 
lessen our public standing as a broad-minded institu- 
tion. 

We can admire the good things of the Roman Catho- 
lie church in silence. We cannot afford any loud- 
mouthed abuse or villification. Leave such action to 
some of the loose-thinking and loud-talking mouth 
pieces of the church itself. 


S 


WATCHING THE FRONTIERS OF FREEDOM 
By Jos. E. Morcomne 
Editor Masonic World, 


yan Francisco, California 


66 REEMASONRY and the Roman Chureh—What 


Should be our Attitude?” Such is the question 

presented for discussion. It is one to be approached 
cautiously, and with minds free from prejudice, yet 
open to all the evidence, It is to 
be recognized at the outset that as 
between the two organizations in 
question, there are widely differing 
viewpoints on life and the things 
that are of life, which has fre- 
quently led to open antagonism. 
And we in turn have open two 
varying modes of consideration. 
In accord with the all-embracing 
tolerance enjoined by Craft teach- 
ings. the sincere Mason would de- 
clare that the doings of the Roman church were not of 
his concern. On the other hand, if he finds that the 
evidence, running through two centuries, proves that 
the chureh has been an open and active enemy of Free- 


masonry, he must then seck to analyze the evidence, to 
ascertain the acuse and animus of such antagonism. 
To enter upon and remain in one of these paths would 
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be to miss much that is necessary to reach a just con- 
clusion. 

It is evident that we must seek a different avenue of 
approach. It will be allowed that, as Masons, we are 
committed to the broadest conception of individuai 
liberty, and that such freedom extends to our support of 
government and the social order. We take our stand 
that men, being created free and equal, and having 
certain inalienable rights, have determined that govern- 
ments are established to secure and maintain such 
rights, and that all powers of government are derived 
from the governed. 5 

The Roman church, at the opposite pole of thought, 
seeks to maintain the traditional philosophy that gov- 
ernments are ordained of God, and that they must be 
conducted in consonance with and obedient to the inter- 
pretations and behests of the church. In Fuerbach’s 
words men are considered by ecclesiasticism as “religious 
and political valets of the celestial and terrestrial 
omonarchy and aristocracy.” The papacy  repre- 
sents autocracy in its extreme form, in that it demands 
intellectual and spiritual subjection of the individual. 

The issue is not then between a religious organization 
and a secular society ; it compasses the broader division 
separating a spiritual and political autocracy and an 
exponent of democratic ideals. 

What, then. must be the Masonic attitude. The 
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Craft is not, by choice, a combatant. It seeks to con- 
vince rather than to conquer; to employ reason as the 
most potent weapon in its armory. With no man’s re- 
ligious views or practices can it have quarrel. But 
when religion, in any form or of any name, arrogates 
to itself authority in the political or intellectual realms 
of life, it is time to intervene in behalf of a threatened 
freedom, and to pass, if necessary, from words to 
actions. 

The Roman church, so far as American Masonry is 
concerned and at the present time, is to be closely 
watched. There are movements of its initiative and 
direction that would interfere with the free educational 
system of the nation. There are showings of a dictator- 
ial influence being exerted in national, state and local 
governments. There are attempted restrictions upon 
the common life, calculated to enhance the power of 
ecclesiasticism where it should not be allowed to in- 
trude. These we, as American citizens, should oppose 
at all times. 

But it is not our part, as Masons, to deal in senseless 
abuse. The use of the bludgeons of speech and the 
defiling practice of mud-slinging, sometimes adopted by 
hot-headed and ill-informed brothers, is to be con- 
demned. In all things it should be remembered that in 
any controversy it is intelligence, and not brute force, 
that gains the mastery. 


The Beginnings of Freemasonry in Canada 


By Reerautp V. Harris 
Past Grand Master of Masons in Nova Scotia, Past Grand Historian. ete. 
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I.—INTRODUCTORY 

VHE reader is doubtless familiar with the chief 
facts of the history of Eastern Canada in the 
eighteenth century; the story of its discovery and 
exploration; the pioneers, Cabot, Cartier, Champlain, 
DeMonts, and other adventurers and colonizers; the 
founding of the first settlements at Port Royal (now 
Annapolis Royal) in 1604, and Quebec, and the numer- 
ous sieges of these strongholds ; the period of the French 
regime, which ended in Nova Scotia in 1710, and in the 
rest of Canada in 1759-60; the two sieges of the great 
French stronghold of Louisbourg (1745 and 1758); 
the founding of Halifax in 1749; the expulsion of the 
Acadians in 1755; the establishment of representative 
government in 1758; the division of “Canada” into 
Upper and Lower Canada in 1791; the period of the 
American Revolution and the coming of the Loyalists 
1775-85 ; the setting off of the Provinces of New Bruns- 
wick, Prince Kdward Island and Cape Breton; the 
struggle for responsible government; Confederation in 
1867, and the subsequent economic and political de- 

velopment of the country to its present status. 

The story is an intensely interesting one as all read- 
ers of Parkman and other historians, can testify. Our 
present duty is to confine ourselves to the story of the 
beginnings of the Craft in this territory previously to 
1800. 


Some Canapian “Firsts” 

The story of Freemasonry begins almost with the first 
conquest of this country by the British. That portion, 
popularly known as the Maritime Provinces of Canada 
(comprising Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island) is today under the jurisdiction of 
three Grand Lodges. Until about sixty years ago, 
their Masonic histories were more or less closely inter- 
woven. In what is now Quebec, Freemasonry came upon 
the scene simultaneously with the Conquest and spread 
westward along the shores of the St. Lawrence. 

Eastern Canada, the cradle of Canadian social and 
political institutions, is likewise the cradle of the Craft 
in Canada, as it is hoped these pages may show. 

It may now be stated with considerable confidence 
that 

1. The first Masonic activity on Canadian soil, 
perhaps in North America, took place in Annapolis 
Royal some time between 1721 and 1727. 

2. The first Provincial Grand Masters for any part 
of Canada were Captain Robert Comyns, “Prov. Grand 
Master for Cape Breton and Louisbourg,” appointed 
by the Earl of Darnley, Grand Master of England, and 
Major Erasmus James Philipps, Prov. Grand Master 
for Nova Scotia, appointed by Henry Price, Proy. 
Grand Master of New England, and later of North 
America. 
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3. The first duly constituted lodge established on 
Canadian soil was formed at Annapolis Royal in June 
1738, under authority from Massachusetts. 

4. The first military lodge to function in America 
was Lodge No. 85, (Irish) in Framptons (30th) Foot, 
in Garrison at Louisbourg 1746. 

5. The first warrant granted for a lodge in New- 
foundland was granted Dec. 24, 1746, for a lodge prob- 
ably at Placentia. 

6. The oldest Craft lodge in the British Dominions 
Overseas, is St. Andrew’s Lodge No, 1, G.R.N.S. Hali- 
fax, established by Hon. Edward Cornwallis, July 19, 
1750, as the First Lodge, Halifax, under authority 
from Major E. J. Philipps, Prov. G. M. and later No. 
4 on the Proy. Reg. 1757; No. 155 on the English Reg. 
(Ancients) 1768, and continuing without dormancy to 
the present day. 

7. The first Masonic Church service held in Canada 
was held in St. Paul’s Church, Hatifax, June 24, 1757. 

8. The first military lodge chartered by the “An- 
cients” of England was that in the 40th Regiment of 
Foot No. 42, while quartered at Annapolis Royal in 
1755. 

9. The first Provincial Grand Lodge established by 
the “Ancients” in any part of the world was warranted 
for Nova Scotia, Dec. 27, 1757. 

10. The first subordinate lodges established by the 
“Ancients” outside of England were No.’s 66 and 67 
at Halifax, Dec. 27, 1757. 

11. The first Masonic activity in Prince Edward 
Island was probably in the expedition of Lord Rollo, 
sent in August 1758 to take possession of the Island. 

12. The first Masonic meeting held in Quebec was 
held by the lodges with Wolfe’s armies on Noy. 28, 1759. 

13. The first sea-lodge was held in H.M.S. “Van- 
guard” at Quebec, under warrant No. 25+ granted to 
Thomas Dunckerley, by the premier Grand Lodge of 
England, January 16, 1760. , 

14. The first Royal Arch degrees conferred in 
Canada were conferred at Halifax and Quebec in 1760. 

15. The first Knight Templar degrees conferred in 
Canada were conferred in Halifax in 1766-68 by Lodge 
No. 322 in the 29th Regiment and Lodge No. 58 in the 
14th Regiment. 

16. The first Masonic lodge to meet in what is now 
Ontario was Lodge No. 156 in the 8th Kings Reg’t 
stationed at Niagara in 1773. 

17. ‘The oldest Royal Arch Chapter in Canada is 
Royal Union Chapter No. 1, dating back at least as 
early as 1780, established under the warrant of St. 
Andrew’s Lodge, Halifax. 

18. The first lodge warranted for Upper Canada 
was St. James’ No. 14, in the King’s Rangers at Catar- 
aqui (now Kingston) May 12, 1781. 

19. The first Lodge established in Prince Edward 
Island was St. George’s Lodge in the Independent Com- 
panies at Charlottetown, commanded by Col. Timothy 
Hierlihy, June, 1781. 

20. The oldest Knight Templar body in the world is 
Antiquity Preceptory No. 5, Halifax, dating previously 
to 1782. 

21. The first Masonic lodge to work in New Bruns- 
wick was St. Georges No. 2 (Reg. New York) later No. 
19, Prov. Reg. N.S. at Maugerville, 1788. 
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22. The oldest Mark Lodge records in Canada are 
those of a lodge held under the warrant of Virgin Lodge, 
Halifax, in 1784. 

23. The first corner-stone laid with Masonic 
honours in Canada was the corner stone of the Mason 
Hall, Halifax, laid by Prince Edward, Duke of Kent, 
Grand Master of Lower Canada, June, 1800. 

24. The oldest lodge chartered by the Grand Lodge 
of Scotland, and not now on that register, is Keith 
Lodge No. 17, Halifax, chartered as Thistle Lodge No. 
392 (Scot) in 1827. 

25. The first independent and sovereign Grand 
Lodge established in Canada was The Grand Lodge of 
“Canada” (now The Grand Lodge of Canada in the 
Province of Ontario) Oct. 10, 1855. 

Nova Scorra 

The history of Freemasonry in Nova Scotia falls into 
four periods: 

1. From its earliest evidences to 1784, including the 
period of the First Provincial Grand Lodge 1757-76. 

2. From 1784 to 1829, during which the Second 
Provincial Grand Lodge functioned with jurisdiction 
over the three Maritime Provinces. 

3. The period 1829-69, during which the District 
Grand Lodge (English authority) and the Provincial 
Grand Lodge (Scottish authority) exercised jurisdic- 
tion; and 

4. The period since 1866 when the present Grand 
Lodge of Nova Scotia was established. 

QvEBEC 

The story of Freemasonry in Quebee is divided into 
five periods; 

1. From 1759 when the First Prov. Grand Lodge 
of Quebee was formed, until 1791 when it became dor- 
mant. 

2. The period 1792-1822, during which The Grand 
Lodge of Lower Canada (Ancients) functioned. 

3. The period 1823-55, during which there were 
two District Grand Lodges under English authority ; 
Montreal and William Henry, and Quebec and Three 
Rivers. 

4. The period 1855 to 1869 when many of the 
lodges in Quebec were under the jurisdiction of the new- 
ly formed Grand Lodge of “Canada.” 

5. The Grand Lodge of Quebee from 1869 to the 
present time. 


Oxranio 

In Ontario, Masonic history may be divided into 
three periods: 

1. The period previously to 1791, when Masonic 
lodges were under the Proy. Grand Lodge of Quebec. 

2. The period 1792-1855, during which several 
Provincial Grand Lodges, regular and irregular, con- 
tended for supremacy. 

3. The period since 1855 when the present sover- 
eign Grand Lodge was formed. 

Masonry in the Dominion of Canada has had three 
principal sources, England, Scotland and Ireland, to 
which might be added Massachusetts, although at the 
time it influenced Masonry in Canada it was a Provin- 
cial Grand Lodge under the Grand Lodge of England 
(Moderns). Minnesota warranted the first lodge in 
Manitoba, and Golden Rule Lodge No. 5, Q.R. owes 
its origin to the Grand Lodge of Vermont. 
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Three lodges still remain under English authority, 
two in Montreal and one in Halifax. These three, with 
St. Andrews Lodge No. 1, Halifax, possess the Centen- 
ary Jewel of the United Grand Lodge of England. 


II—TRADITIONS AND SURMISE, 1604-1710 
ANADA has an intensely interesting Masonic 
history dating from 1737 or previously, so far 
as reliable facts of history are concerned. Some 
writers profess to have discovered evidence of earlier 
Masonic activity and it will be of interest to refer to 
several of these accounts. 
Tue ALMontE Stone 1604 

The first story relates to the discovery of an inscribed 
stone near Almonte in the Township of Pakenham in 
Ontario. 

In the year 1892, a stone was found on a farm near 
Almonte, Ont., bearing Masonic characters with the 
date 1604. The discovery created some excitement at 
the time and the store was removed to be placed in a 
museum but later disappeared. The evidence gathered 
by M. W. Bro. J. Ross Robertson, the Grand Master 
of the jurisdiction and the distinguished historian of 
Freemasonry in Ontario, led him to express the opinion 
that it was “an inscription of very modern date and may 
have been placed during the past ten years on the par- 
ticular rock. There was no Masonry nor Masonic 
knowledge of Masonry anywhere in the Township of 
Pakenham prior to 1820. . These marks have 
probably been placed on the rock for the purpose of 
misleading by giving the idea that there was some an- 
tiquity connected with it. It is not the first time that 
such things have been done by those who desire to manu- 
facture antiquity.” 

Recently Bro. Dr. MacIntosh of Carleton Place. the 
only survivor of those who made the “discovery,” 
visited in company with others the locus and afterwards 
expressed the opinion that the stone was inscribed as a 
practcial joke by Dickson, the owner of the farm, for 
the purpose of arousing the curiosity of his enthusiastic 
Masonic neighbour Forsythe, and so may be dismissed 
from further conideration, . 

Tur Masonic Sroxe or 1606 

The reader will recall that in 1605 Champlain, the 
French explorer, established the settlement of Port 
Royal on the west side of Annapolis Basin. This settle- 
ment was the predecessor of the more noted Port Royal 
and Annapolis Royal built some miles to the northward, 
the scene of many sieges and history-making events, 
including the organization of the first Masonic lodge on 
Canadian soil. 

On this first site was discovered in 1827, what some 
Masonic students and historians have regarded as the 
earliest trace of the existence of Freemasonry on this 
continent, namely certain marks on a stone found on the 
site of this carly settlement, 

There are two accounts of the finding of this stone. 
The first, from the pen of the Hon. Thomas Chandler 
Haliburton (the famous author of “Sam Slick the 
Clock-maker’) was written in the year of the finding of 
the stone or very shortly afterward, and is to be found 
in his History of Nova Scotia published in 1829. 

The stone is described by Haliburton as “about two 
foot and a half long and two feet broad, and of the 
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same kind as that which forms the substratum of Gran- 
ville Mountain. On the upper part are engraved the 
square and compass of the Free Mason, and in the 
centre, in large and deep Arabic figures, the date 1606. 
It does not appear to have been dressed by a mason, but 
the inscription has been cut on its natural surface.” 

“The date is distinctly visible, and although the 
figure 0 is worn down to one-half of its original depth 
and the upper part of the figure 6 nearly as much, yet 
no part of them is obliterated—they are plainly dis- 
cernible to the eye and easily traced by the finger.” 

The other account of the finding of the stone is from 
the pen of Dr. Charles T. Jackson of Boston, the cele- 
brated chemist and geologist, and was written in June, 
1856. 

“When Francis Alger and myself made a minera- 
logical survey of Nova Scotia in 1827 we discovered 
upon the shore of Goat Island, in Annapolis Basin, a 
gravestone partly covered with sand and lying on the 
shore. It bore the Masonic emblems, square and com- 
pass, and had the figures 1606 cut in it. 

“Judge Haliburton, then Thomas Haliburton, Esq., 
prevailed on me to abandon it to him, and he now has 
it carefully preserved.” 

About 1887 the stone was given by Robert Grant 
Haliburton (son of Judge T. C. Haliburton) to the 
Canadian Institute of Toronto with the understanding 
that the stone should be inserted in the wall of the build- 
ing then being erected for the Institute. 

Sir Sanford Fleming wrote that he received the stone 
from Mr. R. G. Haliburton in order that it might be 
properly cared for, There is an entry respecting it in 
the minutes of the Institute, acknowledging its arrival 
and receipt. 

“When the building was erected on the northwest 
corner of Richmond and Bertie Streets, Toronto, in- 
structions were given by Dr. Seadding to build it into 
the wall with the inscription exposed; but, very stupid- 
ly, it is said the plasterer covered it over with plaster, 
and even the spot cannot now be traced, although the 
plaster has been removed at several places to look for 
it.”. . . I further offered a reward of $1,000 for 
the stone if it could be found, but it was all to no 
purpose... . If ever the present building be taken 
down diligent search should be made for the historic 
stone, perhaps, the oldest inseription stone in America.” 

The theory that the stone might commemorate the 
establishment of a lodge of Freemasons has virtually 
nothing to support it, though there are some who pro- 
fess to sce such a lodge in the famous “Ordre de Bon 
Temps,” established there by Champlain in the winter 
of 1606-7. 

The theory that the stone marked the last resting 
place of one of the settlers would seem to have more 
to support it than any other. It was apparently found 
in or near the burying ground shown on Champlain’s 
map of the settlement, and we know, too, that at least 
one of the colonists died in the year 1606 and Champlain 
gives the date of his decease, Nov. 14, 1606. 

In the spring of that year (1606) Poutrincourt, who 
had gone home with DeMonts in the autumn of 1605, 
induced Mare Lescarbot, an advocate of Paris, to join 
the colony. They reached Port Royal on July 27th, 
where they remained until Aug. 28th, when Poutrin- 
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court started on an exploratory voyage down the 
American coast, as far as Cape Cod, leaving Lescarbot 
behind in charge of the colony. We learn from Lescar- 
bot’s “New France” that among the settiers were “nu- 
merous joiners, carpenters, masons, stone cutters, 
locksmiths, workers in iron, tailors, wood sawyers, 
sailors, ete., who worked at their trades.” 

At this time the carpenters of France had their own 
mystery or trade guild, worked on lines somewhat akin 
to operative Masonry and using the square and com- 
passes as their emblem. 


It would seem that the stone marked the grave of a 
member of a French trade, or craft guild, who died in 
1606, and to this extent the stone may be regarded as 
the earliest known trace of Freemasonry in the New 


World. 


Anotruer Masonic Stone? 

In 1934 another stone was found on the shore of 
Annapolis Basin, on the site of Champlain’s gardens, 
about 100 yards eastward of the “Habitation.” The 
stone, of grey granite, much defaced and weatherworn, 
bears what some believe to be the last traces of a Ma- 
sonic square, with the angle upward, below which is 
the letter C. It is very doubtful that this stone has 
any Masonic significance, but in the writer’s opinion 
may have been erected as a monument to mark a corner 
of the garden-plot. 

Tue Scorrish Cotony 

After the destruction of Port Royal by At 
Virginia in 1614, the inhabitants returned, rebuilt their 
houses and continued there until the advent of Sir Wil- 
liam Alexander of Menstrie and his Scotch colony 
about 16) 

Alexander became the proprietor and grantee of the 
colony under a patent from James I (James VI of Scot- 
land) in 1621. His powers and privileges were virtually 
regal over the territory now comprising the Maritime 
Provinees and parts of Maine and Quebec, and desig- 
nated in the patent as “Nova Scotia.” Associated with 
Sir William as “undertakers” were Alexander 
Strachan of Thorntoun, Sir Anthony Alexander, his 
son, and William, Karl Marshall. After exploratory 
expeditions and financial difficulties which threatened 
to frustrate the venture, Sir William sent out his son, 
also known as Sir William, with four vessels containing 
72 ssion of the old French fort 


#2 settlers, who took pos 
in the spring of 1628. After two years of struggle, Sir 
William, the younger, returned to Scotland, leaving 
Sir George Home, or Horne, in charge of the colony. 
With the Peace of St. Germain-en-Laye in 1632, the 
whole of Nova Scotia was restored to France and the 
majority of the settlers returned to Scotland, though 
some joined the Puritan colony in Boston, Massachu- 
setts Bay, and others are said to have gone to the 


partial compensation for his losses, the older Sir Wil- 
liam was created Viscount Stirling and Viscount Can- 
ada. The son thereupon assumed the honorary title of 
Lord Alexander. 

This bit of history is given by way of introduction 
to the statement that in the minutes of the Lodge of 
Edinburg is found the record, that on “the 3rd day off 
Joulay, 1634? Lord Alexander, the younger, Sir Alex- 
ander Strachan of ‘Thorntoun, and Sir Anthony Alex- 
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ander, who was at the time “Master of the Work” to 
Charles I, were “admitet felowe off the Craft.” As no 
other record of Lord Alexander’s Masonic career has 
been found, it has been suggested that he may have been 
initiated in his Nova Scotian colony. These craftsmen 
later took a most active interest in the affairs of the 
Lodge. 

Exhaustive search and inquiry in Scotland has failed 
to discover a list of the settiers as the basis for further 
investigation. In support of this theory, however, it 
should be stated that during the reign of James VI, 
we find a recognized connection between the sovereign 
and the Craft, appointment to the office of Master of 
the Works being made by the King’s authority. The 
“Schaw Statutes” of 1599 required that E. A.’s should 
serve four years before being admitted F. C.’s. 

Other than this the theory of Lord Alexander’s 
initiation in Nova Scotia has nothing to support it, and 
is dismissed by most writers who refer to it as mythical. 

It is unnecessary here to follow the fortunes of Port 
Royal during the next hundred years; the capture of 
the fortress by Col. Sedgewick in 1654: its cession to 
France by the Treaty of Breda in 1667; its capture by 
Sir William Phipps, a native of Massachusetts, in 1690; 
its capture by Col. Nicholson and his New Englanders 
in 1710, when it was renamed Annapolis Royal: and its 
final cession by France to England by the Peace of 
Utrecht in 1713. 

While it is unlikely that Freemasonry existed among 
the French or English settlers in the colony during this 
early period, we find it stated in a book entitled “Ahi- 
man Rezon; a concise account of the Rise and Pro, 
of Freemasonry in the Province of Nova Scotia from 
the first settlement of it to this present time, 1786,” 
found in the Library of the Grand Lodge of Massachu- 
setts. 

“From Europe the Royal Art crossed the Atlantic 
with the first emigrants and settled in various parts of 
America, It is said to have been known in Nova Scotia, 
while in the hands of the French, .. 2” 

Tue Qvesec Lover or 1721 

There is a slight possibility that the statenient quoted 
above may have reference to a lodge in Quebec. Dr. 
Emmanuel Rebold, Past Deputy of the Grand Orient of 
France in his “General History of Freemasonry” pub- 
ished in 1860, asserts that “The activity of the three 
Grand Lodges of Great Britain, and, above all, of that 
of London, was not confined to the establishment of 
odges in Europe between 1727 and 1740; they had 
already transpianted Masonry to Bengal, to Bombay, 
he Cape of Good Hope, New South Wales, New Zealand 
and Java, and as carly as 1721, lodges of Masons were 
established in Canada.” Apart from Bengal, where 
Masonry had a beginning in 17 
found to support the statement. 

By Canada, Rebold undoubtedly meant the present 
Province of Quebec and Ontario constituting the former 
Province of “Canada.” It is a curious fact that in 1851 
nine years before the publication of Rebold’s work, 
Albion Lodge No. 17, Quebec, received a letter from La 
Loge Clemente Amitie of Paris, France, which begins 
with the statement “You have one of the most ancient 
Temples of Freemasonry, since its erection dates from 


1721." 


ess 


. nothing has been 
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Quebec in 1721 was in the hands of the French. It 
is of course possible that Freemasonry may have been 
transplanted into New France by military officers, or 
the governing or merchant class of whom there was a 
large number at the time in Old Quebec. If there is 
any substratum of fact in the 1721 tradition, the proof 
must be found in the archives of the Grand Orient of 
France where rest the unsorted and unclassified records 
of hundreds of lodges, civil and military, existing prior 
to the formation of the Grand Orient. Until an ex- 
haustive examination of these records has been made, 
the Quebec lodge of 1721 must remain a theory and a 
tradition. 

In the same category must be placed the statement 
of Jean d’Ebrie who, writing in 1883 on “Freemasonry 
in the Province of Quebec” stated that a lodge of 
Masons was in existence in Quebec 1755. Nothing to 
support this statement has since been found. 


III—MASONRY AT ANNAPOLIS ROYAL 
1725-1755 
“ACCORDING TO THE OLp ConstITUTIONS” 

The reader will be familiar with the history of British 
Freemasonry as an operative institution, the transition 
period of the fraternity until the control of the lodges 
had passed into their hands, and the establishment of 
the first Grand Lodge in 1717. 

It is generally believed, as a warranted deduction 
from known facts, that Freemasonry was brought into 
the colonies in North America at a very early period in 
the 18th century and that lodges were established at 
various places which worked without the sanction of 
warrants. 

This method of meeting “according to the Old Consti- 
tutions,” persisted for some years and there are in- 
stances of lodges meeting in England without warrants 
as late as 1748. Such a lodge seems to have been held 
in the King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. in 1720 or 1721; 
Masons were undoubtedly “made” in Boston in the 
period 1720 to 1733, and Benjamin Franklin was 
made in a similar lodge held in Philadelphia in February 
1731. The first authority for the assembly of Free- 
masons in America issued from a Grand Lodge, was 
issued on June 5th, 1730, by the Duke of Norfolk, 
Grand Master of Masons of England, to Daniel Coxe, 
of New Jersey, appointing him Provincial Grand 
Master of New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
and there is abundant evidence of Masonic activity in 
Philadelphia during the next few years. , 

On April 13, 1738, Henry Price of Boston was ap- 
pointed “Provincial Grand Master of New England and 
Dominions and Territories thereunto belonging” by 
Viscount Montague, Grand Master of England. His 
Jurisdiction was extended over the whole of North 
America by the Karl of Crawfurd in August 1734. 

Price established St. John’s Grand Lodge in Boston, 
on July 80th, 1738, which immediately granted a war- 
rant to the First Lodge (now St. John’s Lodge) in 
Boston, today the oldest existing lodge in the New 

World. 
Axnarous Royan anp Karty Masonry 
Between 1710 when Port Royal (renamed Annapolis 
Royal) fell to the besieging forces from New England 
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under Col. Francis Nicholson until the American Revol- 
ution, there was the closest sort of intercourse, military, 
civil, commercial and social, between Annapolis Royal 
aud Boston. 

In 1717 Col. Richard Philipps of South Wales was 
appointed Governor of Nova Scotia and of Placentia in 
Newfoundland, continuing to hold office until 1749, 
although for most of that period he resided out of the 
Province, governing the country by means of licutenant- 
governors. 

At the time of Philipps’ appointment in 1717, Ann- 
apolis Royal was garrisoned by four independent com- 
panies of Foot. These companies with four others at 
Placentia and two additional companies were in that 
year organized as one regiment under the command of 
Col. Philipps, and later known as the Fortieth Foot, 
the first of several British regiments organized in Can- 
ada. The regiment continued in the service in Nova 
Scotia until 1758, when it formed part of the expedition 
against Louisbourg. In the intervening years it gar- 
risoned Annapolis Royal, Canso and Placentia. 

In 1720 Col. Philipps organized the first Council for 
the Province of Nova Scotia composed almost entirely of 
Boston men and it is a curious fact that these Boston 
men were all closely identified with King’s Chapel, and 
it is the writer’s theory, after exhaustive investigation, 
that there was a Masonic lodge, or at least Masonic 
activity, at Annapolis Royal between 1721 and 1727, 
owing its origin to men from Boston such as John 
Adams, Paul Mascarene, Edward How, Arthur Savage, 
Captain Cyprian Southack and Hibbert Newton, who 
along with Rev. John Harrison and his successor, Rey. 
Robert Cuthbert were, all to some degree, and several 
very intimately, associated with King’s Chapel. 

In the Concise account of the Rise and Progress of 
Freemasonry in the Province of Nova Scotia, 1786,” 
it is stated that “it is certain that as soon as the Eng- 
lish took possession” “of the colony” “they took care 
to encourage this charitable institution.” There is a 
sort of corroboration in the statement of M. W. Bro, 
Major-General J. Wimburn Laurie, Grand Master of 
Nova Scotia, in his address to the Grand Lodge of Nova 
Scotia in 1884, who after referring to the receipt by 
him of a photographic copy of the ledger of St. John’s 
Lodge, Philadelphia, dated 1731, forwarded as evi- 
dence that it was the first Masonic lodge organized in 
America during the colonial period, proceeded ; 

“Prom circumstances that have come to my 
knowledge, I believe it to be quite within the 
bounds of possibility that evidence will in due 
time be forthcoming, that a Masonic Lodge 
regularly met and transacted Masonic busi- 
ness at a much earlicr date than 1731 in our 
own Province. I have been for some time 
promised the documents by a gentlemen who 
is not a member of the craft, and I trust his 
disinterested efforts to obtain them will be 
successful. I may be disappointed either in 
obtaining the documents or their authenticity, 
so hesitate to say more.” 

Bro. Laurie had previously made a similar state- 
ment when addressing the Grand Lodge of Massachu- 
setts in 1883 when he stated that “certain antiquarians 
... had recently discovered what they were inclined 
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to believe were the vestiges of a Masonic lodge which 
had existed in Nova Scotia very early in the eighteenth 
century.” 

Any Masonic activity prior to 1731 in Nova Scotia 
must have been either at Annapolis Royal (then the 
capital) or possibly at Canso, where during the fishing 
season some 2000 New Englanders made their base of 
operations. 

Erasmus James Puinipps 

Among the officers of Philipps’ Regiment at Annapo- 
lis Royal in 1726, was Ensign Erasmus James Philipps 
(born April 23rd, 1705) a nephew of Col. Richard 
Philipps, being the son of his brother Erasmus. 

After acting in several civil capacities he was ap- 
pointed a member of the Council in 1730 and was the 
associate of Edward Amhurst; of Paul Mascarene, 
afterwards Lieutenant-Governor; of John Handfield, 
who superintended the embarkation of the exiled French 
habitants; and of William Winniett, then the leading 
merchant of Annapolis, and of his son Joseph Winnictt. 

In August 1737 he was a Commissioner along with 
Dr. William Skene and Otho Hamilton of H. M. Council 
of Nova Scotia, and four others from Rhode Island, to 
mark out and settle the boundaries between the province 
of Massachusetts Bay and the colony of Rhode Island, 
and was in Boston from August 1737 to June 1738. 

The records of “The First Lodge” Boston show that 
on Nov. 14, 1787, Major Philipps was made a Mason 
in that Lodge and that accompanying him was Bro. 
Wm. Sheriff who affiliated with the Lodge on this occa- 
sion. As Sheriff had been a continuous resident of An- 
napolis Royal from 1716 until 1737, it is evident that 
he must have been made a Mason in Annapolis Royal. 

In the Boston Gazette of March 13, 1738, we find 
the following paragraph ; 

“We are inform’d, That Major Philipps is 
Appointed Provincial Grand Master over the 
Free and Accepted Masons, in the Province 
of Nova Scotia, and that a Deputation is 
getting ready for that purpose.” 

Tur First Lopar Formen 

On returning to Annapolis in June 1788, Philipps 
took with him a deputation from Henry Price to form 
a lodge at Annapolis Royal with himself designated as 
the first Master. The record reads that “Mr. Price 
granted a Deputation at Ye Petition of sundry Brethren 
at Annapolis in Nova Scotia to hold a Lodge there.” 
This Petition was undoubtedly signed not only by 
Philipps and Sheriff, but by Col. Otho Hamilton and 
Dr. Wm. Skene both residents of Annapolis Royal for 
many years. The lodge established in 1788 was the 
first lodge established in what is now the Dominion of 
Canada, and was the fifth in order of precedence of 
lodges chartered from Massachusetts. 


Some or its Mrenmners 

Although a list of members of the Lodge is not ob- 
tainable, yet among the residents of Annapolis in. the 
period 1738-55, were a considerable number who, we 
definitely know to have been Masons. 

Wintiam Suerire already mentioned, an officer in 
the garrison sometime previously to 1715, was a mem- 
ber of the Council from 1720 until 1742. He removed 
to Boston, dying there in May, 1768. He is said to 
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have been a descendant of James, Marquis of Hamilton. 

His son, Carr. Winuiam Suenirr, of the 47th Regi- 
ment, Deputy Quarter-Master-General of the Forces in 
America and aide-de-camp to General Gage, is men- 
tioned as being present at a meeting of the Grand 
Lodge, Boston, in 1763. 

Orno Hamirron of Philipps’ Regiment from 1727, 
was Secretary of the Council and a member from 1731. 
He was Lieut.-Col. of the 59th Regiment in which from 
1754 to 1797, there was a Masonic Lodge. 

His son Orno Hamiron, Jr. also an officer in the 
40th, was wounded at Quebee 172 He succeeded to 
the command of the Regiment in 1770. 

Joun Hamiron, a brother, was Lieut. in the 40th 
in 1734, in which year he was also appointed “naval 
officer” for the port of Annapolis. In 1752 he was 
Capt.-Lieut. of the 40th. 

Dr. Wituiam Sxenr, a member of the Aberdeen 
family prominent in the records of the Aberdeen Lodge 
of Aberdeen No. 1 ter, was attached to the garrison at 
Annapolis as surgeon, as carly as 1715. He became a 
member of the Council in 1720, and along with John 
Adams and Sheriff, was a member of the first Court of 
Justice in 1727. 

Grorce AND SAmvEL Corrnam were lieutenants in 
the 40th in 1752. George was later a magistrate at 
Louisbourg. 

Hisrertr Newron, son of Thomas Newton, Attorney 
General of Massachusetts and member of the First 
Lodge, Boston, was a member of Council and Collector 
of Customs at Annapolis in 1720. 

Cuaries Morris, a native of New England, made a 
survey of the whole Province in 1745-6, He commanded 
a company at Grand Pre under Col. Arthur Noble in 
1746-7, distinguishing himself before the enemy. In 
1749 he helped to lay out the Town of Halifax. Ap- 
pointed Councillor in 1755 he was the first surveyor- 
General of the Province, and a judge of the Supreme 
Court in the time of Chief Justice Belcher. 

Joun Avams who came from Boston with Sir Charles 
Hobby’s Regiment to the capture of Annapolis in 1710. 
was for thirty years a conspicuous figure. His daugh- 
ters married Hibbert Newton, Dr. William Skene, and 
Major Otho Hamilton. Adams was a trader between 
Annapolis and Boston between 1710 and 1720, and a 
resident councillor at Annapolis between 1720 and 1740. 

Pari Mascarenr, born at Castras, France, in 1684, 
of Huguenot parents, joined Nicholson’s forces against 
Port Royal in 1710, commanding the grenadiers of Col. 
Waldo’s New Hampshire Regiment. He commanded 
the garrison at Placentia in 1720. He was a member of 
Philipps’ Council from 1720. During this period he 
made frequent trips to Boston, where he was closely 
associated with King’s Chapel. In 1749 he came to 
Halifax as senior member of Cornwallis’ Council. He 
retired from active service about 1750; was gazetted 
Major-Gen’l in 1758, and resided in Boston from that 
date until his death in Jan. 1760. 

Cou. Jounx Goruam of Gorham’s Indian Rangers, was 
Licut.-Col. of his father’s regiment in the expedition 
against Louisbourg in 1745, and on the death of his 
father at Louisbourg was promoted Colonel. He com 
manded the Boston troops at Minas with Col. Noble, 
He was a member of Cornwallis’ first Council July 81st, 
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1749. It is probable that he returned home to New 
England about 1752. 

Wintuiam Wisnierr “the most considerable mer- 
chant and one of the first inhabitants of this place and 
eminent in his zeal for His Majesty’s service,” came 
with Nicholson in 1710, and remained as a trader. His 
daughters married Lt.-Col. Alex Cosby, Capt. John 
Handfield and Edward How. He died in 1741. 

Joun Dyson, Sergeant in the 40th Regt., later Lieut. 
in the Royal Artillery and Storekeeper, whose daughter 
Ann married Erasmus James Philipps. 

Epwarp How, a member of the Council at Annapolis 
in 1736, was severely wounded at the Grand Pre affair 
in 1747. He was frequently employed in difficult nego- 
tiations with the Indians and French authorities, and 
was treacherously murdered by Indians near Beause- 
jour in 1751. He married the daughter of William 
Winniett. 

Epwarp Amuvrst, an officer in the 40th, became a 
member of the Council in 1736. He was in Engiand in 
1749 and came out with Cornwallis. He was Governor 
at Placentia in Newfoundland. 

Auex Cosny was a Major in Philipps’ Regt. on its 
organization in 1717, and was for a time Lieut.-Gov. 
under Governor Richard Philipps, who married his 
sister, Cosby married Ann, daughter of William Win- 
nictt. He became a member of the Council in 1727, and 
was Lieut.-Col. of the 40th from 1739 until his death 
Dec. 27, 1742. Cosby was the ancestor of the Cosby 
Family of Queens County, N. Y., and brother of Brig.- 
Gen’] Wm. Cosby, Governor of New York. 

Joun Hanpriewp, an officer of Philipps’? Regiment 

from 1720 to 1750, was a member of Gov. Armstrong’s 
Council in 1736. He assisted in the deportation of the 
Acadians in 1755 and became Licut.-Col. of the 40th in 
March 1758. He married Elizabeth, daughter of Wil- 
iam Winniett, merchant of Annapolis, and his daughter 
married Licut. John Hamilton of the 40th. 
Joun Bravsrreer, appointed Lieutenant in the 40th 
in 1735, served as a Colonel in the Louisbourg expedi- 
ion of 1745. In 1746 he was made Governor of St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, In 1755 he was Adjutant-Gen’l 
under General Shirley, and in 1758 took part in the 
attack on Fort Ticonderoga, A few months later he 
ed the expedition which captured Fort Frontenac, and 
still later a relief expedition to Detroit during the in- 
vestment of that place by Pontiac. Promoted Major- 
General, he died in New York in 1774. 

Three other members of the Lodge whose names have 
come down to us are John Kasson “made” in 1738, Isaac 
DeCoster later the first Master of St. Andrew’s Lodge, 
Boston, also “made” in 1738, and Francis Barclay Le- 
Cain “made” in 1751; all Master Artificers in the em- 
ploy of the Board of Ordnance. 

A New Warrant _ 

As the Lodge was practically a regimental lodge it is 
not surprising to find the brethren of Philipps’ Regi- 
ment applying to the Grand Lodge of England “An- 
cients”) in 1755 for a warrant, which was issued Nov. 
19, 1755, and numbered 42, Apart from this fact, 
however, no other information is obtainable frem: the 


English Grand Lodge records, but it would scem ‘lear 


that the warrant of 1755 was merely the re-chartering 
of the old Lodge which had been established: in 1738 
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by Philipps, and which was undoubtedly being enrricd 
on under his watchful eye. 

The Lodge continued to be mentioned in the minutes 
of St. John’s Grand Lodge, Boston, between 1758 and 
1767. 

In 1751 the Regiment was designated as the -both 
Foot, and was familiarly known as the “Fighting For- 
tieth.” Detachments from the Regiment served at the 
capture of Fort Beausejour in 1755, and in Loudon’s 
abortive expedition against Louisbourg in Cape Breton 
in 1757. The 40th marched to Hatifax in 1758 and 
proceeded under the command of Major-General P. 'T, 
Hopson with the expedition to Louisbourg under Bos- 
cawen and Amherst. After the capture of that fortress 
the regiment wintered there; in 1758 the grenadier com- 
pany participated, along with other similar companies 
from the garrison, in the siege of Quebec. 

After service in the West Indies the Regiment seryeq 
from 1775-8 in the American War, when it was again 
transferred to the West Indies, returning to Halitay 
in 1782. The Lodge apparently became dormant be- 
fore 1810 as in that year we find the brethren (engaged 
at that time in the Peninsular War in Spain) applying 
for an Irish warrant, No. 204. In 1811, the Regiment, 
then known as the 2nd Somersetshire Regiment, ine 
amalgamated with the 82nd Prince of Wales Volunteers 
as the line battalions of the South Lancashire Regiment 

Puiurrr’s Laren Hisrory : 

Returning to the story of Philipps, we find that i 
1738 he married Ann, eldest daughter of John Dyson 
and Alice his wife, by whom he had four children, Ann 
who married Col. Robert Fenwick, R.A.; John Eras. 
mus, Capt. 35th Regiment; Klizabeth, who married 
Capt. Horatio Gates, later the distinguished General 
of the American Revolutionary Army who defeated the 
British at the Battle of Brandywine and was himself 
defeated by Lord Cornwallis at Camden; and Dorothy 
unmarried. = 

Philipps returned to his duties as boundary commis- 
sioner in the spring of 1739, and we find him present at 
a meeting of the First Lodge in Boston on April ll 
1739, when he appears as “Rt. Wpfull. Bror. Erasmus 
Jas. Philipps, G. M. De Nov. Scot.” He Was again 
present on May 9th, Nov. 28, and Dee. 26, 1739, 

A second boundary commission issued to Philipps 
and others in 1740, convened at Providence in April 
1741 and the records of the First Lodge for August 
12th, 1741, show the following entry; 


“Bro. E. Philipps pd. 20 Quarterage 

Bro. Sheriff pd. 20 J as Memrs. 

Here it may be noted that in 1734, Benjamin Frank 
lin, printer, statesman and philosopher, published : 
Philadelphia, a reprint of he “Book of Constitution on 
first published by Anderson in 1723. Until 1886 = 
present day lodge at Annapolis Royal had in he 
archives a copy of Franklin’s reprint, on the iat its 
of which were the words, “Presented to the old i cleaf 

: aster, KE hillips.”  T dae 
by Grand Master, KE. J. 1 iillips.” The book Wits ee 
: ; ; ee a Vothie hee Ra 
in the fire which destroyed the lodg« building in 1889, 


Granp Pre 

In the fall of 1746 the government decided on the 
military occupation of Grand Pre and a detachment of 
470 men of the Massachusetts forces was qu 


¢ f artered on 
the inhabitants on Dec, ies 


» 1746, under the 


command 
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of Colonel Arthur Noble and Major Erasmus James 
Philipps. A force of 800 men under Coulon de Villicrs 
marched overland from Chignecto, reaching Grand Pre 
on Feb. 11th and attacked the sleeping New England 
forces at night in a blinding snow storm. The battle 
which followed was perhaps the most stubbornly con- 
tested fight in the history of Acadia. Col. Noble and 
his brother were killed, and after several hours resist- 
ance during which the Massachusetts men fought in 
their shirts in hand-to-hand conflicts in the snow storm, 
with heavy losses, they capitulated on honorable terms 
at daybreak. 

An examination of the meagre muster-rolls shows the 
presence of a considerable number of New England 
Freemasons in the little force. 


Puiirrs’ Larer History 


On June 12, 1750, the Hon. Edward Cornwallis and 
others at Halifax petitioned Philipps and received a 
deputation for a lodge at Halifax, and a copy of this 
petition in Philipps’ handwriting is in the Library of the 
Grand Lodge of Massachusetts. 

On Dee. 27, 1757, a warrant for a Provincial Grand 
Lodge, signed by the Earl of Blesinton, G. M. of the 
“Ancients,” was issued to Philipps constituting him 
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“Provincial Grand Master of Nova Scotia and the ter- 
ritories thereunto belonging.” 

In 1759, Major Philipps was chosen a representative 
in the House of Assembly, for Annapolis County, 
Colonel Jonathan Hoar being his colleague, but his 
legislative career was of short duration, as he died sud- 
denly of apoplexy at Halifax, September 26, 1760, 
while on a visit to that town, and was buried in St. 
Paul’s Cemetery, Halifax. 

Major Philipps was undoubtedly an able, energetic 
and efficient officer, in both his military and civil employ- 
ments, acting with skill and tact and always acquitting 
himself with credit. 

The present representatives of the honors of the 
family are Baron St. David’s and Baron Milford. 

By the death of Major Philipps, Nova Scotia Free- 
masonry lost its founder and first great figure. While 
Masonry cannot be said to have flourished under his 
regime we must remember the period and times in which 
he lived, days when the province was struggling into 
existence as a British colony. When the difficulties of 
these early pioneer times are considered we may wonder 
that Masonry was ever thought of. The flame lighted 
during the twenty or more years of his Provincial Grand 
Mastership has never since gone out. 

(To be continued) 


of the Fraternity. 
The President of 


Puteaux, Paris. 


teaux, Paris, France. 


Freemasons in a very desperate condition; their 
property confiscated, ordered to leave their coun- 
tries, ostracized, persecuted, and even murdered, 
This has caused leading Masons in France, Switz- 
erland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Belgium, and 
others, to form a Masonic Relief Society, the pur- 
pose of which is to aid the persecuted members 
the organization is Rene 
Raymond, who is the Grand Commander of the 
Supreme Council of France: the Treasurer is 


Monsieur Lehmann, and the office is at 8 Rue | 


Money is greatly needed, and if checks are sent 


The Supreme Council of the Southern Jurisdic- | 


VERY IMPORTANT 


The situation in parts of Europe has placed the 


to and made payable to the Supreme Council, 33°, 
ALAS... 1733 16th Street Northwest, Washing- 
ton, D. C., they will be promptly forwarded in 
funds which will be casily converted into money in 
those countries; or, if preferred, the funds may 
be sent directly to Monsicur Lehmann, 8 Rue Pu- 


tion of the United States answers the appeal by 
voting twenty thousand dollars to aid their breth- 


ren in the unhappy countries. 
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SEPTEMBER ANNIVERSARIES 

Gen. John Sevier, 1st Governor of Ten- 
nessce and Master, in 1800, of Lodge No. 
2, Knoxville, was born near Harrisonburg, 
Va., September 23, 1745, and died near 
Fort Decatur, Ala., September 24, 1815. 

Jeremy Gridley, Grand Master of Ma- 
sons in North America (1755-67), died 
at Boston, Mass., September 10, 1767. In 
1916, the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts 
erected a monument to his memory. 

Felix Grundy, U. S. Attorney General 
under President Van Buren and member 
of Hiram Lodge No. 7, Franklin, Tenn., 
was born in Berkeley County, Va., Sep- 
tember 11, 1777. 

Richard J. Gatling, inventor of the 
Gatling gun and farm machinery, was 
born in Hertford County, N. C., Septem- 
ber 12, 1818, and was a member of Center 
Lodge No. 23, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Albert G. Goodall, an Active Member 
of the Northern Supreme Council, was 
raised in Montgomery Lodge No. 19, 
Philadelphia, Pa., September 19, 1854. On 
September 16, 1864, he received the 33rd 
Degree. 

James H. Hopkins, 10th Grand Master 
of Knights Templar, U.S. A., (1874-77), 
and U. S. Representative from Pennsyl- 
vania, received the 33rd Degree in the 
Northern Masonic Jurisdiction, Septem- 
ber 19, 1872. 

Maj. Gen. George M. Moulton, Grand 
Master of Illinois (1901-03) and 20th 
Grand Master of Knights Templar, U. S. 
A., (1904-07), received the 33rd Degree 
in the Northern Masonic Jurisdiction, 
September 20, 1887. 

Lee Smith, 24th Grand Master of 

s Templar, U. S. A., (1916-19), 
received the 33rd Degree in the Northern 
Masonic Jurisdiction, September 16, 1890. 

Harry C. Walker, Lieutenant Govern- 
or of New York State under Alfred E. 
Smith and Grand Minister of State of 
the Northern Supreme Council, received 
the 33rd Degree, September 15, 1908, 
at Buffalo, N. Y., and became an Active 
Member of the Northern Supreme Coun- 
cil at Philadelphia, September 18, 1919. 
In 1932, he succeeded Perry W. Weidner 
as Grand Master of the Grand Encamp- 
ment, K.T., U. S. A. 

George Washington Finley, Chief of 
the Piankeshas and one of the few full- 
blooded Indians to attain the 32nd De 
gree, became a Mason in Miami (Okla. ) 
Lodge No. 140, September 24, 1913. 

Samuel A. Baker, Governor of Missouri 
(1925 28) and a member of Prince of 
Peace Commandery No. 29, K.T., Jef 


ferson City, Mo., died in that city, Sep- 
tember 16, 1933. 


Livinc BRETHREN 

John G. Richards, former Governor 
of South Carolina and a member of Bar- 
ron Lodge No. 261, Heath Springs, S. C., 
was born at Liberty Hall, S. C., Septem- 
ber 11, 1864. 

George H. Carter, 33°, former U. S. 
Public Printer, was born at Mineral Point, 
Wis., September 10, 1874, and is a mem- 
ber of the Scottish Rite at Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Stanley C. Wilson, former Governor 
of Vermont, was born at Orange, Vt., 
September 10, 1879, and is a member and 
Past Master of George Washington Lodge 
No. 51, Chelsea, Vt. 

The Earl of Harewood, Pro Grand 
Master of the United Grand Lodge of 
England and husband of the Princess 
Royal Mary, was born September 9, 1882. 

Eugene Talmadge, former Governor of 
Georgia and a member of the Scottish 
Rite at Savannah, was born at Forsyth, 
Ga., September 23, 1884. 

Alfred M. Landon, former Governor 
of Kansas, was born at West Middlesex, 
Pa., September 9, 1887, and is a member 
of the Scottish Rite, the York Rite and 
the Mystic Shrine. 

Mark Norris, Grand Master of the 
Grand Encampment, K.T., U. S. A., re- 
ceived the 33rd Degree in the Northern 
Masonic Jurisdiction, September 17, 1907. 

Andrew D. Agnew, Past Grand Master 
of the Grand Encampment, K.T., Wy, 8 
A., and Deputy in Wisconsin for the 
Northern Supreme Council, received the 
33rd Degree, September 19, 1911, and 
on September 23, 1920, became an Active 
Member. 

Roscoe Pound, former Dean of Har- 
vard Law School and first “roving pro- 
fessor” of that University, received the 
33rd Degree in the Northern Masonic 
Jurisdiction, September 16, 1913. A 
recognized writer of the Craft, he is 
author of Masonic Jurisprudence and 
Lectures on the Philosophy of Freemason- 
ry. , 

Wilbur M. Brucker, former Governor 
of Michigan, was made a Mason in 
Salina Lodge No. 155, Saginaw, Mich., 
September 15, 1915. ; 

John B. Mullan, Deputy in New York 
for the Northern Supreme Council, be- 
came an Active Member of that Body, 
September 23, 1926. a 

George II, King of Greece, was init 
ated in Wallwood Lodge No, 5143, Lon 


don, Eng., September 16, 1930, serving 
as Master in 1933. 


A SPLENDID RECORD 

The first Shriners’ Hospital for Crip- 
pled Children was opened at Shreveport, 
La., on September 16, 1922. Since then, 
ten other Hospitals and five mobile units 
have been established. During the inter- 
vening years approximately 65,000 under- 
privileged children have been discharged 
from the hospitals. 

There is today a list of nearly 11,800 
crippled children awaiting space in the 
hospitals, who will be entered as fast as 
room can be found for them. 

The capacity of several of the hospitals 
has been increased 20 per cent since they 
were first opened. Two hospitals—S¢, 
Louis, Mo., and Philadelphia, Pa.—haye 
a capacity of 120 beds each; cight others 
—Shreveport, La., Twin Cities (Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul), located at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., San Francisco, Calif., Port- 
land, Ore., Montreal, Canada, Springfield 
Mass., Chicago, IIl., and Greenville, S, c. 
—have a capacity of sixty beds each, The 
hospital located in Honolulu accommo. 
dates twenty-six patients. 

Three of the mobile units—Salt Lake 
City, Utah, Lexington, Ky., and Spokane 
Wash.—each care for twenty patients, 
The unit at Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, 
cares for twenty-five patients, ml 

The turnover in these hospitals is not 
rapid. It reauires an average of 117 days, 
during which time the patient must te. 
main at the hospital under the eyes of the 
surgeon who performs the necessary Op- 
eration. 

The child finds in these hospitals a real 
home where he never feels that aloofness 
and phlegmatic attitude often complained 
of in the ordinary hospital. Not only is 
the boy or girl who undergoes treatment 
in a Shriners? Hospital for Crippled Chil- 
dren surrounded by loving and thought. 
ful care, but every effort is made to f 
him mentally, as well as physically f : 
the life that is before him, While oe 
covering from the operation, his eles: 
tion is not neglected. The state boards 
of education where these hospitals. saa 
located furnish teachers who pive tle 
and bedside instruction, so that no a 
is lost in the mental development of bi 
child. Much of this instruction is sven 
in play so that the muscles of the “Child 
that have been used little or not at all 
may be brought into normal action, 

Democratically conducted, these hos. 
pitals have no restriction as to the color, 
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religion, or the fraternal affiliations of the 
parents. All that is required is to estab- 
lish the facts that the parents are unable 
to pay and that, after examination by the 
surgeon, there is evidence that the child 
can be given relief. 

The question is often asked, ‘How can 
so much service be rendered?” The 
answer is that there are some 400,000 
Shriners in North America, and cach one 
pays $2 a year. Some Shriners have be- 
come life members by taking oat per- 
manent life memberships, which cost $60. 
When a membership is purchased, the 
Shriner is exempted from his annual $2 
hospital assessment. With an aver ge 
cost of $240 for the child’s stay in a hos- 
pital, each Shriner who make a contri- 
bution of $60 to the general fund has a 
one-fourth interest not only in relieving 
a child of pain and deformity, but in 
making his struggle for existence easier, 
Many individuals who are not Shriners 
and organizations consisting of persons 
other than Shriners become contributors 
by purchasing voluntary permanent cer- 
tificates at the cost of $60. 

Each hospital is conducted by a local 
board of governors comprised of members 
of the Shrine, which works under the di- 
rection of the main board of trustees, 
This board consists of eleven members, of 
which W. Freeland Kendrick of Philadel- 
phia is chairman. The members of the 
national and local boards serve without 


compensation. 

The advisory board of surgeons com- 
prises five of the most noted orthopaedic 
surgeons in North America. At the pres- 
ent time, these are: Dr. Michael Hoke, 
chairman, Atlanta, Ga.; Dr. Robert B, 
Osgood, Boston, Mass.; Dr. W. Edward 
Gallic, Toronto, Canada; Dr. Edwin W, 
Ryerson, Chicago, Ill; and Dr. John C. 
Wilson, Los Angeles, Calif., all of whom 
give their services for love of the crippled 
child. The surgeons recommended by this 
board and who are the actual operators 
are paid a normal salary for their services, 


NEW HOPE FOR MENTAL 
PATIENTS 
(From a Toronto Correspondent) 

[In view of the interest in the subject 
of dementia praecox and its cure and the 
very substantial financial contributions 
made by the Scottish Rite, N. M. J. 
through 8.G.C. Melvin M. Johnson the 
following interview will be read with 
interest by all Sottish Rite Masons. | 
Ep, CRarTsMAN: 

In an interview Sir Frederick Banting, 
discoverer of insulin, discussed its new 
use and value in the treatment of demen- 
tia praecox, a mental illness that is one 
of the world’s great institutional prob- 
lems of today. 

“Insulin is not a specific for dementia 
praecox,” Sir Frederick stated, explaining 
that it was not because of a lack of it 
in the blood that insulin was being ad 
ministered in such cases. Insulin shock, 
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however, has been found to make the 
patient more amenable to psychotherapic 
treatment and care. International statis- 
tics show that whereas formerly only 25 
per cent of cases improved and 6 to 10 per 
cent were completely cured, with the 
help of insulin injections 50 to 75 per 
cent have been cured or improved during 
the past two years. 

“Not sufficient time has elapsed,” Sir 
Frederick continued, “for a proper evalu- 
ation of this new form of treatment. But 
the original results of Dussik and Sakel 
of Vienna have been substantiated in 
many clinics.” There are twelve such 
clinics now at work in the British Isles, 
and a number on the Continent, where the 
experiment was first tried. Altogether 
throughout the world there have been 
two thousand patients treated, with ap- 
proximately the same result—75 per cent 
benefited. 

Schizophrenia, the term now preferred 
to “dementia praecox,” represents a big 
problem in Canada, as elsewhere. At the 
present time there are 17,000 cases in 
Canadian mental hospitals. Approximate- 
ly one-fourth of all occupied hospital 
beds are required for cases of this dis- 
ability. Two-thirds of the cases occur 
in persons between 15 and 30 years of 
age. These patients remain in hospitals 
longer than any other group. 

“We feel that the results so far are 
encouraging amd warrant further ex- 
periment,” colucluded Sir Frederick Ban- 
ting. 

The method of treatment was ex- 
plained to the Mental Hospitals’ Associa- 
tion at the Guildhall, London, on Tues- 
day by Dr. Edward Larkin, Deputy Med- 
ical Superintendent of the West Ham 
Mental Hospital at Goodmayes, Essex. 
He said that the main principle of the 
insulin treatment was to give the patient 
a shock which reduced him to a state of 
coma bordering on death. By doses of 
insulin the patient was put into this grave 
danger every day and left unconscious 
for about two hours. Sometimes the 
heart actually stopped beating, and had 
to be revived by the use of injections. 

As the patient returned to conscious- 
ness he had a period of mental normalty 
during which the practised mental doctor 
could talk to him and exercise his influ- 
ence over him. ‘He takes him by the 
hand and leads him back along the road 
to sanity,” said Dr. Larkin, The treat- 
ment is given six times a week for about 
ten weeks. 


RULES AGAINST BINGO 

Despite the position of the Masonic 
Fraternity against gambling, it is all too 
frequently necessary for the Grand Mas 
ters to issue edicts or informally to advise 
brethren on the question. 

Grand Master Watson N. Sherrod of 
the Grand Lodge of North Carolina was 
asked to rule on whether it would be 
permissible for a local organization to 
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operate a bingo game at a public enter- 
tainment. He replied that no matter how 
small the prize might be in a game of 
bingo, it would be gambling, and there- 
fore could not be played under Masonic 
auspices. 

In one case, he was obliged to notify a 
member of a committee of a Masonic 
lodge to cease operating a gambling de- 
vice at a carnival. 

In his address to the Grand Lodge of 
North Carolina, the grand master said 
that while Masonry may need money to 
meet its financial obligations, “it does 
not need money raised by gambling. Our 
fraternity’s fair name,” he added, must 
be kept “clear of such methods.” We 
must realize tha: if we resort to gambling 
“our usefulness will not prosper and our 
eftorts will be in vain.” 


BANK OF ENGLAND LODGE 

Among the many class Masonic Lodges 
of England is the Bank of England (Lon- 
don) Lodge No. 263, constituted in 1788 
with nine founders, three of whom were 
members of the staff of that bank. This 
Lodge celebrated its 150th anniversary at 
Freemason’s Hall, London, on a recent 
date. 

Included among the many grand lodge 
ofhcers present were Deputy Grand Master 
Gen. Sir Francis J. Davies, Sir Kynaston 
Studd, Canon J. C. Morris, J. Russell Me- 
Laren, and Grand Secretary Sydney A. 
White. 

During the celebration, Stephen An- 
drew Pope, a veteran member of the 
lodge, and its secretary for many years 
past, was installed as Master. He spoke 
of the joy and satisfaction in working in 
the field of Masonry. He said, in the 
course of his remarks, that every sincere 
member of the fraternity should pause 
frequently and ask himself, “What does 
Freemasonry mean to me?” Is Masonry, 
as a system of morality veiled in allegory 
and illustrated by symbols, he suggested, 
too abstract for the present rough and 
tumble life, or is it, in fact, what it is 
intended to be—a_ sheet-anchor in a 
troubled world? 

Continuing, he said that the history of 
the Bank of England Lodge bears witness 
to the fact that Freemasonry cannot make 
its highest appeal to mankind unless be- 
hind its great moral teachings there is 
an ever-prevailing belief in God. In con- 
cluding, he quoted from an inspiring ad- 
dress on the principles and teachings of 
Masonry, delivered in 1841 by the Rev. 
George Oliver, described as the “Philoso- 
In that address, 


pher of Freemasonry,” 
among other things, the Rev. Oliver said: 

“In our Masonic progress we ought to 
endeavor not merely to study the abstruse 
principles of the Order, but to reduce the 
beautiful mortalities, with which our Lec 
tures abound, to practice. ; 

“The Mason must endeavor so far as 
his light extends, to be also a good hus 
band, father, neighbor, friend. 
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“How can we term a brother a good 
Mason if he is deficient in the duties which 
he owes to society? 

“It is not enough that we profess to be 
Masons, we must also practice Masonic 
precepts. 

“We must love God, we must be just 
to our neighbor and we must be temperate 
in our own personal conduct. Without 
this, it will be in vain to call ourselves 
Free and Accepted Masons.” 

During the evening each brother was 
presented with a booklet, in which was 
given a definition of Freemasonry by the 
late Lord Ampthill, for many years pro 
grand master. 


SPAIN 


The Masonic Service Association of the 
United States, Washington, D.C., July 
13, 1938. 

Dear Brother Moorhouse: 

An appeal for aid of Spanish Masons 
has been received by many, if not all, 
American Grand Lodges. The letter is 
from Caferino Gonzalez, is dated from 
Neuilly Sur Seine, France, and incloses a 
collection of “Mason solidarity stamps” 
and requests a remittance of “10$.” 

So many inquiries reached us as to the 
genuineness of this appeal, that we re- 
quested information of the Supreme 
Council, Ancient and Accepted Scottish 
Rite for the Southern Jurisdiction, Sov- 
erign Grand Commander John H. Cowles 
having a world-wide acquaintance among 
Masons in Europe. 

In reply to our inquiry, Illustrious 
Brother Walter R. Reed, Secretary Gen- 
eral says: 

“Grand Commander Cowles is ac- 
quainted with Brother Caferino Gonzalez 
and knows him to have been an officer of 
the Grand Orient of Spain a few years 
ago, In 1936 Grand Commander Cowles 
received a letter from Brother Gonzalez, 
stating that he was Acting Grand Master 
of the Grand Orient of Spain but he had 
been obliged to leave Spain on account of 
the situation there and had established 
headquarters for the Grand Orient at 
Brussels and asked for a contribution for 
the aid of destitute Masons of Spain, those 
who were being driven from their homes 
by the activities of the Spanish Insurgents 
against the Masonic Order, 

“The Grand Commander sent a con- 
tribution on the chance that it would 
reach Brother Gonzalez and would be 
properly used, and he finally received an 
acknowledgment of the receipt of this 
money. 

“In the same communication it was 
stated that the headquarters of the Grand 
Orient had been transferred to Valencia 
in Spain, and that additional contribu- 
tions were greatly needed. However, on 
account of the difficulty in transferring 
funds to Spain and the lack of definite 
knowledge regarding Brother Gonzalez’s 
authority, no further contributions 
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through that channel have been made 
by the Supreme Council. 

“There is unquestionably great need 
for assistance from Masonic sources, but 
it is extremely difficult to be sure that 
the money sent will reach the right hands 
and be properly distributed. 

“T may say that an effort is being made 
by some of the Masonic officials in Euro- 
pean countries to organize a relief board 
for assistance to refugees who are Masons, 
and otherwise give relief to those there 
who are driven from their homes by the 
activities of various dictators against the 
Masonic order. It is probable that 
definite announcement of this will be 
available very shortly.” 

We also asked the Spanish Ambassador 
for any information he could supply. In 
response, we have the following letter: 

“T am pleased to inform you that, ac- 
cording to our information, received from 
our authorities in France, Senor Caferino 
Gonzalez is a person considered as safe 
and conscientious and, consequently, is 
one who deserves confidence and undoubt- 
edly whatever help that might be sent to 
said organization through him would be 
properly used. 

“It is very gratifying and a reason 
for my deepest gratitude the lofty ideals 
which guide the Masons of this country to 
come to alleviate the situation of their 
Spanish brothers. 

“With the assurance of my estimation, 
I am, 

“Sincerely yours, 
“FERNANDO DE LOS RIOS 
“Spanish Ambassador.” 

We believe the above information will 
be of interest and hope it may be of use 
and value to you. 

Sincerely and fraternally yours, 
Cart H. Ciaupy, 
Executive Secretary. 


BELGIUM 


A ceremony (Lodge of Sorrow) was 
held recently at Brussels, Belgium, in 
memory of the late Sovereign Grand 
Commander Armand Anspach of the Su- 
preme Council of Belgium. Those pres- 
ent were Sovereign Grand Commander 
Rene Raymond of the Supreme Council 
of France; delegations from the Grand 
Orient of Belgium, headed by Grand 
Master Hiernaux, and from the Supreme 
Council of The Netherlands, headed by 
Secretary General P. W. Van Doorn, Jr., 
and 350 Belgian Masons. 

The ritual used on this occasion was 
one formerly elaborated by the late Grand 
Commander Goblet d’Aviella, but slightly 
modified by certain additions, which con- 
sisted of returning to the Lodge the tools 
utilized by the deceased during his Ma- 
sonic life, and the mallet which was made 
in the Kentucky Masonic boys school and 
presented by Sovereign Grand Command- 
er John H. Cowles of the Supreme Coun- 
cil, Scottish Rite, southern jurisdiction, 
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to Grand Commander Anspach when the 
latter presided over the international con- 
ference of supreme councils in 1935. 

An impressive feature of the ceremon- 
ies was the moment when the phoenix 
appeared rising from the ashes. The figure 
of this symbolic bird had been carved by 
one of the brethren. Apparently it was 
illuminated, as the report states that the 
temple was in darkness at the time of its 
appearance, and the illusion created was 
most significant. The ceremony ended in 
the temple of immortality, where the 
Masonic record of Grand Commander 
Anspach was recited. 

Grand Commander Raymond presented 
Grand Commander Cowles’ letter of sym- 
pathy to Mr. Anspach’s relatives, which 
was deeply appreciated by the bereaved. 


KANSAS CELEBRATES 84th 


Kansas Masonry celebrated its 84th 
anniversary on Thursday night, August 
11, 1938, in an outdoor Lodge meeting 
six miles west of Kansas City. The place 
chosen was Victory Hills Golf Course, a 
half-mile from U. S. Highway No. 40. 

Held under the auspices of Wyandotte 
Lodge No. 3, the oldest Masonic Lodge in 
Kansas, with the cooperation of the other 
six lodges of the 4th Masonic district, 
the occasion marked not only the 84th 
anniversary of the first Masonic lodge 
meeting in Kansas, but reproduced, as 
nearly as possible, the life, habits, and 
dress of the early-day Masons of that 
state, including the ritual then used. 

Two of the seven lodges—Wyandotte 
No. 3 (Kansas City) and Delaware No. 
96 (White Church) —had many members 
who were among the earliest Kansas _pio- 
neers, and several of their Masters have 
been direct descendants of members of 
the Indian tribes who lived where the 
Kaw River flows into the Missouri. 

Dr. Ralph S. Mourning, as Master of 
Wyandotte Lodge No. 3, used a gavel 
made from a branch of the Kansas Ma- 
sonic oak when he opened the 84th anni- 
versary of his lodge. The Masonic oak 
stood on a Missouri River bluff, near 
Wathena. Smithton Lodge No. 1, now at 
Highland, first met under its spreading 
branches. 

Art Hall, a Texas Mason, has dedicated 
the facilities of the Victory Hills Golf 
Course, a beautiful blue-grass spot, to the 
event, 

Henry S. Buzick, Jr., 33. , of Sylvan 
Grove, Grand Master of Grand Lodge of 
Kansas and speaker of the Kansas house 
of representatives, was among the dis- 
tinguished members of the Fraternity who 
attended the meeting. 

In addition to an exemplification of the 
Missouri ritual of eighty-four years ago, 
a brief sketch of Masonic history was 
presented. The lodge opened at 8:00 
p-m., after refreshments, and closed at 
10 o’clock. 
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HIGHEST LODGE ROOM? 

The highest elevation of a Masonic 
lodge room is said to be that of Lodge No. 
1094, which is obedient to the Grand 
Lodge of Scotland, located in the Andes 
Mountains at Cerro de Pasco, Peru, and 
known as the “Roof of the World Lodge.” 
The room in which this lodge meets has 
an elevation of 14,167 feet. 

There is a Masonic Lodge room at an 
elevation of 9,500 feet in the Rockies in 
Kokomo County, Colorado. This lodge 
room, it is claimed, is the highest in eleva- 
tion in the United States. 


SHALL PUBLIC FUNDS BE 
DIVERTED? 

The American Association of School 
Administrators, affliated with the Nation- 
al Education Association and until re- 
cently known as_ the Department of 
Superintendent of that organization, 
closed its annual meeting at Atlantic 
City without taking definite action either 
for or against the recommendation of 
President Roosevelt’s Advisory Commit- 
tee on Education which was that states 
be permitted to use Federal aid funds for 
the benefit of private and parochial 


Is. 
ae George D. Strayer of Columbia 


University introduced a resolution which 
denounced such use of public funds as a 
clear violation of the principle of the 
separation of Church and State and, 
therefore, contrary to a fundamental 
American doctrine. Professor Strayer’s 
arguments, and the resolution itself, were 
loudly applauded. But consideration of 
the resolution was headed off by referring 
ic to the executive committee, and that 


cemmittee did not see fit to make any 


report upon it. ee 

It was the general opinion, however- 
that a large majority of the educators 
and executives present, as well of those 
of the nation and all who have the wel- 
fare of the public schools at heart, are 
netly and definitely opposed to this 
icular feature of the advisory com- 


ya 
tees repor:. _ 

Floyd W. Reeves, Professor of Edu- 
cition, University of Chicago, who was 
appointed chair.nan of the advisory com- 
mittee by President Roosevelt, told the 
convention that several states have al- 
ready made appropriations for the benvfit 
of parochial schools, and that such use 
ot public funds should be a matter for 
each state to decide. He said, however. 
that the members of the president’s ad- 
visory committee on education had not 
been individually polled on the question 
of their belief in the use of public funds 
for the support of non-public schools. 

In spite of this fact the report makes 
the revolutionary proposal that the states 
be permitted to apportion the funds to 
parochial and private schools for the 


purchase of textbooks and reading mater 
ial, for the transportation of pupils, and 
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for health and welfare services; alsobill if it very exceptionally permitted 


“scholarships” for pupils 16 to 19 years 
old. The term “scholarships” evidently 
refers to the apportioning of public funds 
among children attending non-public 
schools (or to their parents), instead of 
to the schools direct. This is the sub- 
terfuge which was unsuccessfully ad- 
vocated in Ohio, in an attempt to cir- 
cumvent the constitutional prohibition 
against the diversion of public funds to 
sectarian purposes. 

Press reports stated that these start- 
ling proposals in the committee’s report 
were inserted to ward off a minority 
report which otherwise would have been 
made by Rev. George Johnson, a Roman 
Catholic priest and representative on the 
committee of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, of which he is the 
executive secretary. 

During the consideration of the Har- 
rison-Fletcher Bill by Congress last spring, 
Doctor Johnson appeared before the 
House Education Committee in opposition 
to the measure, giving, as the main ground 
of the Roman Catholic antagonism to the 
bill, the slight chance that non-public 
schools would have to get any share of 
the funds proposed to be appropriated. 
However, when directly asked at that 
hearing whether the attitude of his or- 
ganization would be changed toward the 


the use of these funds to be extended to 
parochial schools, his reply was: “No, 
it would not. It is opposed to this bill 
as a bad bill.” 

However, Doctor Johnson has ex- 
pressed his approval of the recommenda- 
tions of the president’s committee, call- 
ing the report “by all odds the mort 
satisfactory approach to the problem of 
Federal aid to education we have seen to 
date,” and “immeasurably better than 
any that has been suggested heretofere.” 

In opposing Federal aid to parochial 
schools, Doctor Strayer of Columbia Uni- 
versity said: ‘The recommendation of 
the president’s committee, written into 
law, would undermine the splendid prin- 
ciples of public education on which Amer- 
ican democracy is built. It would vitiate 
that democracy through bringing a re- 
turn of church power in government. 

Frederick L. Redefer, of New York 
City, executive secretary of the Progres- 
sive Education Association, sent a tele- 
gram to Willard E. Givens, executive 
secretary of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, urging no political compromise 
on giving public funds to private schools, 
“which if accepted can be pressed to the 
detriment of democratic education.” 

Willard W. Beatty of the U. §. Office 
of Indian Affairs declared, regarding this 
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feature of the report of the president’s 
committee, that there had been some ob- 
jections because “‘in some cases it is be- 
lieved religious groups will take steps to 
force their adherents to attend parochial 
schools instead of public schools.” This 
is already the declared attitude of the 
Roman Catholic Church, the Pope having 
given positive orders to Roman Catholic 
parents not to send their children to 
public schools, except with the express 
permission of the Bishop, such permission 
to be given only in cases where no paro- 
chial school is available for the child. 
It is thought that other religious groups 
might be encouraged by the committee’s 
plan to make similar regulations. 

Some held that the plan would lead to 
the establishment of a myriad of schools, 
with the purpose to inculcate a limitless 
variety of creeds and isms, with all these 
schools clamoring for a share of the 
Federal funds. It was even suggested 
that the Communists, Fascists and Nazis 
would claim their various ‘Youth Move- 
ments” as educational, and demand their 
portion of the spoil. 

It was generally agreed that if and 
when Congress takes up the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee in the form of a 
bill, it would be bound to stir up an 
almost unlimited number of issues. 

Certainly, if such a bill should be 
enacted into law, with the committee’s 
recommendations as to aid for private 
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and parochial schools included, it would 
lead to strife and contention in many of 
the states, much of it being that bitter, 
most undesirable and dangerous form of 
strife which has a religious angle, and 
which our forefathers sought to avoid by 
the adoption of the principle of complete 
separation of Church and State. 


PROMOTING GOOD WILL 

The modern Olympic Games were 
brought into being as an agency to pro- 
mote international peace and good will, 
on the theory that good feeling in the 
realm of sport transcends all political and 
racial considerations. 

It is the opinion of many observers that 
this theory does not work out in practice, 
and that by their very nature athletic con- 
tests among the youth of the several 
countries of the world of diverse ideolo- 
gies are frequently provocative of dissen- 
sions and misunderstandings which extend 
farther than the athletic circles them- 
selves. 

Past Olympiads have produced ample 
evidence bearing out this contention. 
Take for example, that held in Berlin in 
1936. It was reported that among other 
discourteous features, Herr Hitler was 
almost insulting in his rudeness toward 
the American team. Perhaps our young 
men and women failed to wax sufficiently 
enthusiastic over Nazism. Or did they 
overlook the little amenities one is expect- 
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ed to observe in the presence of Der 
Fuehrer, such as the Nazi Salute and the 
united cry of “Heil Hitler’’? 

The twelfth contest of this nature, 
which was to be held in Tokyo, Japan, in 
1940, is already being opposed, not so 
much on the suspicion that Japan will 
not see to it that every feature is con- 
ducted on a fair and square basis, but 
mainly as a protest against Japan’s un- 
warranted invasion of China, with its 
attendant horrors. Two members of the 
American Olympic Committee, Dr. G. 
Randolph Manning and William J. Bing- 
ham, have resigned in protest to Amer- 
ica’s participation in 1940. 

Japan’s aggression against an ancient 
and highly civilized people who have a 
right to be free and independent of auto- 
cratic control has proven the very anti- 
thesis of the spirit and purpose of the 
Olympiads. The opinion has been ex- 
pressed that, holding as we do to certain 
fundamental principles of democratic 
government directly in opposition to the 
Japanese (militarist) ideology, it would 
be no less than hypocritical for the United 
States to have participated in that Olym- 
piad. 
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All Sorts 


THEY DOMINATE 


It is idle for either a race or an in- 
dividual to complain, or to say that in 
some other kind of world it would not 
have been beaten. This happens to be 
this kind of world, and in this kind of 
world it happens that success comes to 
those races which possess in the highest 
degree the economic virtues of industry, 
sobriety, thrift, forethought, reliability, 
knowledge of natural laws, and mutual 
helpfulness. These are the qualities which 
bring success to a race or a nation, and 
the possession of these qualities consti- 
tutes, therefore, what we call capacity 
and efficiency. However much we may 
like other qualities, the Peoples who lack 
these qualities will fail; and however 
much we may persuade ourselves that we 
dispise the sober, homely, economic vir- 
tues, the peoples who possess them will 
succeed and eventually dominate the 
world.—T homas Nixon Carver. 

BAD EGG 

Waitress Lulu—Don’t you like your 
college pudding, sin? , ‘ 

Kickbush—No, Pm afraid not. There 
seems tO be an egg in it that ought to 


have been expelled. 


pOWER OF THE LAW 

Judge Groot—So you tried to drive by 
he officer after he blew his whistle? 
ae sPerzinger—Y our honor, I’m deaf. 
Judge Groot—That may be true, but 
‘ hearing in the morning. 

NO ALTERNATIVE 

‘What do you want?” demanded Mr, 
Newlywed. “Breakfast or work?” 

“Both,” replied the tramp. 

Mr. Newlywed produced a large pile 
of his wife's home-made bread. ‘Eat 
he exclaimed, “and you'll have 


you'll get your 


that!” 
both.” 


A REVIEW OF THE TIMES 

The cost of government continues to 
mount. Aggregate expenditures by the 
Federal government and various sub- 
divisions in 1937 were $16,900,000,000, 
or $132 per capita, according to a recent 
study made by the National Industrial 
Conference Board. This compares with 
less than $80 per capita in 1923 and 
about $30 in 1913. Total debt of all 
governmental divisions as of June 30, 
1937, was in the neighborhood of $55,- 
000,000,000, or $430 per capita, as 
against slightly more than $59 in the pre 
war year. Taxes collected last year ap 
proximated $12,300,000,000, or an in 
crease of 64‘, over the low point of the 
depression period in 1933, At present it 
is estimated that taxes absorb about 24', 
of national income. This is a heavy 
strain and apparently relief can come 
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only through a revival in general business. 

In good times the United States ac- 
counts for nearly one-half of the accu- 
mulated wealth of the world as well as 
about one-half of the annual national 
income. With a population of less than 
7% of the world’s total, this means that, 
roughly speaking, the average person in 
this country has command of about four- 
teen times as many goods and services as 
the average person for the rest of the 
world, 

What has been responsible for this 
Steat progress? Abundant resources un- 
doubtedly have played an important part 
but they do not account for our out- 
standing achievements, 
and some sections of Africa also have 
teat resources but the living standards 
of these people are pitifully low. The 
real mainspring of this progress was the 
spirit of private enterprise. It is well 
typified by the Pilgrim fathers who settled 
in New England more th 
With an unproductive so; 
no natural resources, they were early 
see "The heat sea as a means of 

. Aad no goods that could 
be used directly in exchange but out of 
sheer ingenuity, Vision, courage and deter- 
mination they built up a surplus by means 
of a triangular trade which was the 
foundation for the most intensified in- 
dustrial section of the country. The 
clipper ships brought spices, tea and silk 
from China, molasses from the West In- 
dies, furs and skins from the Northwest, 
and new markets were opened up by New 
England men in many other parts of the 
world, But when the Napoleonic wars 
and the introduction of steam-propelled 
ships drove the vessels off the sea, the 
energy and resources of these people were 
turned to the building up of industry. 
In addition to the establishment of tex- 
tiles, leather and related lines, we find 
that several other industries such as rub- 
ber, paper, iron and steel had their incep- 
tion in the New England region. It is 
true that because of the lack of resources 
and the distance from central markets 
some of these major lines could not sur- 
vive the competition of other sections. 
But in any event, the foundation was laid 
for these important industries. 

The industrial growth of New Eng- 
land was so rapid that the output of our 


China, Russia, 


an 300 years ago, 
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factories exceeded the requirements of 
this section. An outlet beyond our 
borders became essential. To reach West- 
ern markets was the goal of New England 
manufacturers. The lack of transporta- 
tion facilities at first seemed like an in- 
surmountable obstacle but by the aid 
of New England capital and through the 
vision and courage of these pioncers, 
canals were dug, roads were improved, 
and New England products were shipped 
farther and farther West. A large num- 
ber of the important railroads of the 
country were financed with New Eng- 
land capital and this section has help 
to lay the foundation for the industria 
greatness of the entire country. As a 
great American once said: ‘The courage 
and shrewd foresight of New England’s 
folk have formed the heritage of every 
state in the Union.” 

But these pioneers did more. They 
founded what is known as the American 
system, which is a triumph of individual 
initiative and private enterprise. It has 
provided economic freedom and a demo- 
cratic form of government. As a matter 
of fact, these two have gone hand in hand 
and they must rise and fall together. 
America became known as the land of 
opportunity, as the refuge for the down- 
trodden from the harassing regimentation 
of the old world. This was a great new 
experiment—the right of the individual 
to be the master of his destiny, to rise 
to the highest round of the ladder by 
sheer force of ability, character and vision. 
The release of individual energy un 
such incentives is the key to progress; 
it is the secret of the success of the great 
American system, 


Tt was in sharp con- 
trast to the old system of Europe where 
classes were frozen, where the doors of 
opportunity were closed and where every- 
thing and everybody was regimented by 
government rule, 

The lure of profits is the mainspring 
of private enterprise. Destroy this in- 
centive and business will be ruthlessly 
driven out and the government will, of 
necessity, become the chief reservoir of 
credit and capital, with all lines of activ- 
ity regimented under its control. 

Any change in the essentials of our 
economic system is a backward step 
toward communism and state socialism. 
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FUNERAL SERVICE 


1979 MASS, AVE. CAMBRIDGE 
 [RO. 5080 
7 SUMMER ST, MALDEN 
MMA. 3570 


MASONIC CRAFTSMAN 


But it is inevitable that when a country 
has swung to the extreme of state social- 
ism there is only one direction in which 
it can go in order to survive, and that is 
back again toward the principles under- 
lying private enterprise. Russia, which 
embodied all the principles of communism 
with the establishment of a classless so- 
ciety, and with its doctrine of providing 
for each according to his needs, has found 
this to be true. In her desperation to 
stave off wholesale starvation of her peo- 
ple Russia has been compelled to revamp 
her system and to adopt the method of 
“differential rewards,” with the conse- 
quence that there is as much of a spread 
in wages between the skilled and unskilled 
in that country as there is here. So in 
our eagerness for reform let us make sure 
that we do not pull down the temple on 
our heads and surrender the principles 
which required centuries of struggle to 
attain and which, in view of human lim- 
itations, are the only ones that can provide 
us with an abundant life and individual 
liberty. 

As long as human needs are unsatisfied 
there is work to be done and jobs to be 
filled. Our task is clear, It is to pave 
the way for a greater volume of goods 
at lower cost so that more can be dis- 
tributed. To accomplish this we must 
remove the overhanging clouds of un- 
certainty and provide an incentive so that 
private enterprise will be willing to as- 
sume the risks involved for a reasonable 
return on capital invested. It is only in 
this way that our economic system can 
properly function and survive —Nrw 
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JACOB WIRTH CO. 


Restaurant 


31 STUART STREET, BOSTON 


Best of Imported and Domestic 
Beers served properly 


L. oH. Winn 


Your Photographer 
| HOME AND STUDIO PORTRAITS 


132 Boylston Street, Boston 
Lib. 1212 


[ September, 1938 


BARKER’S 
Custom Shirt Shop 


Custom Shirts made to your Order 
Shirts Repaired 


21 years at 
9 CORNHILL, BOSTON 


Capital 6908—Howard C. Batchelder 


Masonic Jewels, Charms 
Rings, Pins and Buttons 


Diamonds Remounted in Platinum, 
White or Yellow Gold. 


Jewelry and Silver Repaired 


EXTRA DIVIDENDS 
Diamonds, Jewelry and Silverware 


Purchased for Cash 


Appraising Estates a Specialty 
e 


Frederick T. Widmer 


Jeweler and Silversmith 


31 West Street, 3rd Floor 
Boston, Mass. Tel. LIBerty 3917 


GORING & CO. 


76 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone LIBerty 0193 


FINE 
TAILORING 


Cream of imported fabrics. Sound 

workmanship. Hand woven Scotch 

and Irish tweeds and Shetlands a 
specialty. 


Our motto: ‘‘As Good As the Best’’ 


Moderate prices 


Phone Capitol 2443 


\ Caspar Boltz | 

UPHOLSTERER AND 
INTERIOR DECORATOR 
FINE CABINET WORK | 


Drapery Curtains and Window Shades 
Made to Order 


Old Furniture Renewed 


126 MT. VERNON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Near Charles Street | 


TO 
Jo eraervrr-orrre 


Telephone Kenmore 0166 


HUNTINGTON 


FUNERAL SERVICE 


D. J. BROCHU 


Formerly with Chas. O. Nordling 


Registered Funeral Director 
and Embalmer 


158 Huntington Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


September, 1988 ] 


SAVE UP TO $100 


On Nationally Known 
Refrigerators 


Come In and See These 


BIG VALUES 


® 
SAMUEL KAUFMAN 


Pres. and Treas, 


92 High in 

Street Fee oaL Telephone 

Boston SUPPLY CO. LiBerty 2337 
INC, 

Mass. al 


KILBY 


MASONIC CRAFTSMAN 


Established 1891 


House Painting and Paper 
Hanging 
Wall Paper and Mouldings 
Kalsomining, Graining and 
Glazing 
Residence Office 


35 GORHAM ST. 
CAMBRIDGE 


28 PALMER ST. 
CAMBRIDGE 


CIGARS 


Perfecto’s . . 2 for 25c 
Banker's . . . . 10c 
v 


Cc. B. PERKINS CO. 
34 Bromfield St., Boston 


Mr. Geo. C. Smith, Mgr. 
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GABARDINE 


Probably no light weight fabric has 
had the unanimous acceptance of 
GABARDINE. 

Severe enough for business, casual 
enough for sportswear. 

Woven by fine English and domestic 


mills. 
Custom made. $45.00 


GERALD BUCK LTD. 
Gentlemen’s Tailor 


22 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Opposite the State House 


MANN & MANN 
FUNERAL HOME 


410 SOUTH HUNTINGTON AVE., 
JAMAICA PLAIN 


Day and Night 
Local and Suburban Service 
CLIFFORD L. MANN 
FREDERICK S. MANN 
Tel. JAMaica 4460 
No additional charge for the use of ‘the 


Funeral Home 


MODERNIZE YOUR APARTMENT with 


PIONEER SHOWERS 


INSTALLED BY ANYONE 
Fits Any Bathtub 
There are NO marr 
walls or Extra plimi 
required, Just attach ‘er 
to the tub, All brass 

Chrome plated 
BOSTON PLUMBING & 
HEATING SUPPLY CO. 


ed. 


Tstablished 1010 
102-104 Merrimac St. 
Boston 


Near the North Station 
LAFayette 1400 


Flowers for All Occasions 


Banquets — Funerals — Installations 
Weddings 


Decorative Flower Co. 
29 BROADWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 
Cor. of Stuart St. 

We also carry a full line of artificial 
flowers and plants for decorative 
Purposes 
DEVonshire 6703 Res. CHElsea 1300 


Special discount to Masonic orga 


izations 
We telegraph flowers anywhere 


ROBERT BURLEN & SON 


Book and Pamphlet Binder and 
Paper Ruler 


301 CONGRESS STREET BOSTON 
A. H. BURLEN 


Telephones, Hancock 6790 - 6791 
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Since 1816 


EASTMAN FUNERAL SERVICE 


896 BEACON ST. — 1664 BEACON ST. 


BOSTON 


Dependable service within the means of all 
ANYWHERE IN NEW ENGLAND 


KENmore 1310 


Hayden, Inc. pe 


THIS MAN 
knows how 
to SAVE 
YOUR HAIR 


Thousands of men have good heads 
of hair through personalized Shiffer 
treatment. You, too, can have a 
healthy head of hair if he accepts 
your case. There is no charge or 
obligation for consultation and com- 
plete private examination by John E. 
Warner, Trichologist. 
Not to be confused with the cure-all 
methods of pseudo “eaperts”, this is 
An Effective, Scientific Treatment at 
a Reasonable Fee. 

Out of town readers write for free 
scalp analysis chart. 


SHIFFER 


HAIR AND SCALP SPECIALISTS 
515 Washington Street, Boston 


Suite 710, opp. R. H. White’s 
Near Corner of West St. 
HOURS 10 A. M. to’8 P. M. DAILY 
SATURDAY TO 6 P.M. PHONE HUB. 1705 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


EAST BOSTON | 


SAVINGS BANK 


10 MERIDIAN STREET EAST BOSTON 
90 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


Money goes on interest the 15th of 
each month 


BROOKLINE 


ASPinwall 3380 


FRANCIS M. WILSON 


INCORPORATED 


Funeral Directors 


OFF 
28 COLLEGE AVENUE 


2K AND CHAPEL 


WEST SOMERVILLE 


EDWIN G. BLOIS 


Manager and Treasurer 


Tel. SOMerset 2379 


Residence Tel. SOMerset 0330 


we pubs of 


ersonality i 


There are cynics who would have you believe there is no such thing 
as sentiment in business. But experienced business men will tell 
you differently. 


The successful man knows that without personality—their own 
or that of their staff—the priceless element of CONFIDENCE which 
is an integral part of any successful business could not exist. 


Personality projected into all contacts with your customers, com- 
bined with a reliable product and fair dealing is a powerful factor. 
It is a cornerstone upon which may be erected great success. It is 
your CHARACTER built into the sERvicE you sell. 


The average man can, unfortunately, see only so many people in a 
short business day; the very pressure which prompts him to try 
to do too much personally sets up a limit to his capacity by 
jeopardizing his health. 


To broaden the field of his activity the wise business man tells of 
his merchandise by means of the printed word, through advertising, 
and with care and proper presentation, this medium will carry to 
thousands a message impossible by other means. 


Given a chance the experienced printing counsellor by an intel- 
ligent use of type can direct your personality where you cannot 
possibly go—there are not minutes enough in the day—thereby 
creating curiosity and interest in the minds of people with whom 
you would like to do business—to your mutual advantage. 


If thirty-seven years’ success is a criterion, then this firm can 
render you a distinct service. We have type and presses and 
paper—inanimate objects in themselves, it is true, but combined 
with a skill acquired over a long period, potentialities of import- 
ance to you—to enable you to project your personality and tell the 
story of your merchandise and METHODS. 


We'd like to sell you the benefit of our experience—if you'll let us. 


BLANCHARD PRINTING CO. 


27 Beach Street, Boston, Massachusetts :: HANcock 6690 


